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“Tak WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MuSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT If WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND 


IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, 

) Avaust 10.—A special extra performance of Auber's Grand Opera, CROWN 

DIAMONDS, will be given in the Opera Theatre at 3. Full orchestra and chorus, 
Conductor—Mr. Maxns. Admission, Half-a-Crown ; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


\ IsS BLANCHE COLE as LA CATERINA, at the 


the Crystal Palace Opera THIS DAY. 








VOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
: Her Majesty. the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
. His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President--The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Michaelmas Term will Commence on Moxpay, 23rd September, and terminate 


on Saturbay, 21st December, 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Tuurspay, the 
19th September, at Eleven o’clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour, 4 


By Order, JOHN GILL, Scoretary. 


Royal Academy of Musie, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


“A SUITOR AT SEA.” 


\ ISS BLANCHE REIVES’S LONDON COMIC 

OPERA COMPANY.—Miss Bery! (the new contralto); Mdlle, Marie 
D'Annetta, R.A.M.; Mf. Suchet Champion, Mr. R. J. Wilmot, F.C.O. (Mus, 
Director) ; Mr. H. C. Sanders, Mr. Theodore Distin, and Miss Blanche Reives. Acting 
Manager—Mr, Distin. Secretary—Mr. V. Roberts, jun., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Midland Counties, July and August, 


‘*LORELEY.” ; 
Miss MARIAN ROCK will performs E. Saversrey's 
4 New Transcription of “ LORELEY," on Messrs, Hopkinson's Metallic Grand 
—* at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, at -Three 
0 a A 














“ ALICE.” 
\ ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform Ascuer’s Tran- 


scription of ‘‘ ALICE,” on Messrs. Hopkinson’s Metallic Grand Pianoforte, 
at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 





“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE" AND “STELLA WALTZ.” 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepnespay 


and Satorpay, at the InrernationaL Exutsition, his ‘‘ MARCHE BRESIL- 
LIENNE” and “ STELLA WALTZ," on Messrs, P. J, Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
Strutted Pianos. 





“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 
DLLE. FLORA HEILBRON will play Ignace 


Gibsone's lar “ " 
Exhibition Tax pore MARCHE BRESILLIENNE" at the International 


GiGNo R GUSTAVE GAROIA will sing at the Royal 
be addressed to i on Angeet 18 Ait ey eee Hees w 


“THE BELLS GALOP.” 
ALLANDAINE’S Admired Galop, “THE BELLS 


GALOP,” played every eventng, under the Composer's dtrection, at the 
Standard Theatre, before the famous Drama of “THE BELLS," is published, price 











48., by Duca Dayisow & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


NORFOLK & NORWICH 
SEVENTEENTH TRIENNIAL 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL, 
On MONDAY, 16th SEPT., 1872, and four following days, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
- _H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF TECK. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

Principal Vocalists :—Madlle, Tietjens, Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, and Mdile. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, W. H. Cummings, 
Kerr Gedge, J. G. Patey, and Santley. Conductor—Sir Julius Benedict. 

The Sacred Performances will include Mendlessohn's * Elijah,” A. S. Sullivan's 
* Festival Te Deum,” Haydn's ‘‘ Creation,’ Sir Julius Benedict’s *‘ St. Peter,: 
and Handel’s “‘ Messiah.” Further particulars will be duly announced. g 


R. JOHN JACKSON, A.R.A.M., will return to town 
August 23rd. For Singing and Harmony Lessons, apply to his address, 29, 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C. 


yanast SINICO will be at liberty to accept 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., during the autumn and winter, 
All eo to be made to her sole agent, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 20, Charing 











Cross. y 
ie LAURA BAXTER begs to request that 
| letters respecting Engagements and Pupils may be addressed to her new 
residence, 53, Bedford Square, W. C. 

22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
MSc SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


Friends and Pupils that she has removed to the above address, and that she 
continues to give Lessons on the Guitar and Concertina. 








IGNOR G. TARTAGLIONE gives Lessons in Singing 

and in Harmony, to Private Pupils, as well as in Colleges, Schools, &c, 

Address to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Forelgn Music Warehouse, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


VENING. A New Drawing-Room Piece, by Baintey 
Ricwarps ; and will be welcomed by all who are acquainted with his 
 Warblings at Eve.’ Price 3s., Post free for 18 Stamps. . 
HE MOONLIT WATERS. Romance for the Piano- 
forte, composed by W. 8. Rocksrro, 4s, ; free by post at half-price. 
‘I\HE VESPER BELL. A Characteristic Sketch for the 
Pianoforte, composed by W. S. Rocxstro. ‘‘ The music is easy and effective, 
Young ladies will be charmed with it."—Musical World, ‘‘ Effective without being 
difficult,"—Graphic, 4s. ; free by post at half-price. 
O ORGANISTS.—A CATALOGUE, Gratis and 
ostage-free, SIC. 
siiehos by Sedan 5 oem iGo, New pt ne Street, London. 


Published This Day, 
I LOOK NOT TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 


The Words by Sin WILLIAM FRASER, 
The Music by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
; Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY : 
J. & MOLiLO. 
SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS, 


Price 4/- each, 
4, rey THE HARBOUR 


6, AT SEA. 
6, FAREWELL, 





1, SEA SLEEP. 
2, BY THE MILL, 
3, WITH THE TIDE, 


“ALWAYS ALONE”’”’ 
(Henriette’s Popular Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte, by Gzorce Forngs, 4s, 





NEW SONGS. 
THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL ... 


(Sung by Madame Patey). 
THEY PART NO MORE ee Se ane 

(Sung by Madame Patey). 
CLAUDINE ..  .. 00 = ceo tee ween 
LITTLE WHITE LILY ... ove ove 
VANISHED DREAMS .,. owe 
HAND IN HAND ... a ee Pe ee 

(Sung by Mr, Byron), 

LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES ove eco ose ove o 
THE VACANT CHAIR... ... ° oe 


E. C. BOOSEY, 
2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s., ‘ 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade. As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr. Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability."—The Standard, 

“‘ This charming composition is by Mr. R. T. Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is produced by. the 
frequent introduction of chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a talented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation,”—Guernsey Mail. 


Just Published, 
ARDITI’S NEW WALTZ, 
“L’INCONTRO,” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERIA, ¥ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W° 


Published This Day, 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 


VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, “‘My Sweethear? when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition, The leading theme is 

Aner 
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Mariner,’ by Diehl, but without success.”—Bath 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE," 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lamsorw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“THE BELLS,” 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS,” 
Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 


Price 4s. 
London: Dowoan Davisox & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published 
“A WHIRLIGIG,” 
BAGATELLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed and dedicated to WALTER MACFARREN by 
Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 








London: Duwean Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicnor FOLI at Glasgow, Ediaburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palacé Sarurnpay Concerts, : 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained ‘A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foll. 
“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl'’s new and already very 
pular oy ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 

sion,"— mes, 

‘* We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as _— for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing. 
ing,“— er. 

“ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”—7he Graphic, - 

‘* Signor Folisang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 

Concert, pn ). Itis an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 
‘ourter 


— LAV . 

‘* Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner'—a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
—— his rich, deep, strong basso and ar f delivery told with most success, 

t was very heartily applauded and encored."—Cork Examiner, 

‘«The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl's new song,‘The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not be content, and he tually led 
to their demands.”""—7he Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

“The new song by Dieh!, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural.” 
— Birmingham Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

‘*In Diehl's song of ‘The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872, 

“¢ Signor Foli sang the song, ‘ The Mariner,’ in such a manner that he was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm.”—Bej/ast 
Times, January 13th, 1872. : 

“A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well ada; to the muéicand 
words (both of a high character), that the singer ony won the 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. 

Signor Foli for introducing this song to our notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone.”"—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“ A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli in a capital new song, ‘The 


Chronicle, February 1. 








‘In the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as‘ The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm. The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with a 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
satisfy the audience, and at last another song was elicited."—Staffordshire Sentinel, 





charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subj 
they may be called subordinate—are equally piquant and graceful. The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as ‘ My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice piece it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony.” —Brighton Guardian. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND -MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








valuary 27 . 

“ The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl’s ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause t he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the stage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience,”—Cardif’ Times, February 3rd. 

“The new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was vociferously re-demanded, Signor Foll 
declined the honour of a recall, but after twice bowhig his acknowledgments, the 
clamour, in which some part of the audience chose to indulge forced from him another 
song.”"—Bradford Observer, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli’s powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore."—Leeds Mercury, January 25th, 

“ In‘ The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore,—Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 





_ assembling at this spot. 
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BELLICOSE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEABLE 
° PRIMA DONNA. . 
(Concluded from page 487.) 


One day, Mdme. Lucca observed to the Surgeon, who was 
sitting with her by the bedside of the patient, that she should 
like to visit the outposts, ‘‘ How can I do so?” 

“The only person” —said the Surgeon—‘ who can grant you 
the ission, is Captain St, —— of the Uhlans, who is charged 
with command in places where the troops halt on the line of 
march.” 

‘Is he Herr St. ——, the Privy Councillor of Trade, to whom 
the great iron and coal works near Saarbruck belong? ” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“ He is a millionaire twice over.” . 

‘In time of peace—quite right. But, in war, he is a simple 
Captain of Uhlans, and is at present in command of the halting 
places on the line of march.” 

‘‘ Where are his quarters?” she enquired pressingly. 

“ He has fixed his head quarters in the house on the hill.” 

“So, the Captain’s quarters are up on the hill yonder, eh? I 
will go and beg him to give me a pass, and perhaps an escort as 
well.” 

“T doubt his doing it,” said the Doctor interrupting her. 

“Ah! I will get on his blind side. Good bye, my dear Doctor. 
I shall be back in time for’ coffee ;—I will tell the maid to have it 
ready. You shall keep me company inacup. Adudio !” 

With the agility of a fawn, she hurried out. Shaking his 
head, as he looked after her, the Surgeon smiled and said to him- 
self: ‘she has a childlike disposition, but she is a determined 
little body for all that.” 

The Captain had just received from a patrol of Uhlans the 
report that there was a battle imminent around Sedan. Ar 
adjutant had brought him the order to keep a sharp eye, by 
means of his outposts, on the heights near Pont-i-Mousson, and 
to prevent, as far as lay in his power, the: enemy from re- 


An orderly officer entered the room and said: ‘ Captain, 
a lady from Berlin desires to speak with you.” 

‘A visit from a lady ?” replied the Captain in astonishment— 
“in this place, reeking with gunpowder! Did not the lady give 
her name ?” 

‘She said it was Madame von Rhaden, known, also, by the 
more simple appellation of ‘ Pauline.’ ” ; 

‘‘ Madame Lucca!” cried the Captain, jumping up, and opening 
the door himself, 

“Madame,” he said bowing as she came in, ‘‘ I am astonished, 
but, at the same time, delighted, at this honour. I was informed 
that you had come from Berlin, but, unfortunately, I have not 
been able to find’time to wait upon you.” 

“Tf the mountain will not come to me I must go to the 
mountain, and so I have adopted the Turkish fashion '"—the fair 
artist — sitting down. 

“Tn the first place, how is the Baron, your husband ?” 

“Thank you for your kind inquiry; he is improving, though 
not sufficiently recovered to support the journey home. He will 
be ~~ enough in a few days; then I leave with him.” 

* e—but before I proceed allow me to put a question. 
How must I address you after your marriage? Madame von 
Rhaden? Mrs. Lieutenant ? Madame the Baroness? or Your 
Ladyship ” 

“Call me,” she replied with comic grandeur, ‘‘ simply, and 
without any fuss,‘ Your Ladyship.’ It sounds well, and there is 
something in it. In the bills I stick to Madame Lucca.” 

“I will obey your Ladyship’s commands. Well, and what are 
the worthy Berliners doing ?” 

“ Drinking coffee, dining, supping, and sleeping before the 
street-piliars, in order not to lose a second when a dispatch from 
the seat of war is posted up. But, not to detain you any longer, 
Captain, I will at once inform you that I have come to beg a 
favour. I should like to go to the outposts, and have a view of 
the enemy.” 

“You want to go to the out ” said the Captain, in blank 
seniaiaaen, g e outposts?” said the Captain, 


‘Your Ladyship cannot be in earnest. The theatre of war 
differs materially from your theatre at Berlin.” 

“Oh, I know all about that. In the theatre of war, the 
chassepot bullets take the soprano part ; the mitrailleuses gurgle 
forth barytone ; and the bombs bellow out the bass. I should 
like to hear a concert of this description. I can enjoy Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies at home every day.” . 

* But supposing a bullet hit you ?” 

‘Ah, but it would not; French bullets are too polite. Oh, 
do, Captain, I beg of you. Give me a pass and a couple of 
lancers. Oh, please, do! I have not much time. At four 
o'clock, I am expected to coffee, and then my husband will want 
to know where I am.” 

“ My Lady, however much I may regret it, I cannot accede to 
this request. I will never assume the responsibility.” 

“ Oh, if that is all the objection, I will give you a declaration 
in writing that I assume all reponsibility myself.” 

Taking a sheet of paper, she wrote as she had proposed, and 
handed the Captain the document, with the wards : 

“‘ There—there’s a release for you; if that is not sufficient, 
here is my pass, in which his Excellency the Minister calls upon 
all persons holding authority to comply with my wishes as far as 
lies in their power.” 

I, too, will willingly obey the command, though I yield 
more to force”— 

“To force ?” 

* Yes ; to the force of your amiability !” 

“Oh, pooh, pooh, Come, let us go.” © 

After giving her a pass, the Captain ordered a serjeant and 
ten Uhlans to attend her, and the cavalcade started off to the 
heights where the outposts were stationed. 


upon the earth. Mdme. Lucca, with her parasol in her right 
hand, and a revolver in her left, trudged sturdily forward, sing- 
ing to herself the two lines :— 

‘* Dort vergiss leises Flehn, siisses Wimmern, 

Da wo Lanzen und Schwerter dir schimmern,” 
from the German libretto of Le Nozze di Figaro. . 

‘The Uhlans trotted cheerily behind her. After about half an 
hour’s march through hedges and over ditches, the procession 
reached the first line of outposts, where the sentries had buried 
themselves in the earth, like so many moles, in order to be pro- 
tected, in some degree, from the enemy’s bullets. 

In the first pit near which the ‘“ excursion party ” halted, were 
some Saxons posted. One of the latter, staring with curiosity 
at the elegant woman of fashion, who must have thought her 
parasol intended to play at cup-and-ball with, broke out into 
the following words : 

‘¢ Well! If this does not beat all creation hollow! Ifthe women 
of Prussia are so plucky, it’s no wonder that their husbands 
are invincible.” 

The fair artist replied in the purest Vienna dialect : 

‘‘ You've not hit the right nail upon the head, my hero from 
Berne; I am no Prussian, but just a born Austrian; by 
inclination I am Prussian, but, all in all, a true German.” 


“ from over the way,” but they had flown high above their heads, 
Now, that the party had halted, the French seemed to have 
secured a better target, for the bullets grew more numerous and 
nearer together, and one Uhlan’s pennon was very cleanly shaved 
off his lance. The horses began to be uneasy. 

“ What is going on?” enquired Mdme. Lucca. ; 

The serjeant rode up, gave a military salute and made his report 
as follows : 

“ My Lady, if I stop here another quarter of an hour with my 
men, I shall not take a single one of them home uninjured. The 
enemy can look quietly at anything, save and except a 
Uhlan’s pennon. . Directly they see one they indulge in an 
extravagant expenditure of ammunition.” ; 

A chestnut reared. A bullet had whistled close past his head. 
“For Heaven’s sake!"? exclaimed Madame Lucea, alarmed, 
“do not risk anyone’s life for my gratification. Right about 
face, gentlemen, and go home at a gallop. Present my 
compliments to the Captain, and say I am very much obliged to 





“ Yes.” 


him,” 


It was the 30th August. The sun was darting his hottest rays - 


On the party’s outward march, some few rifle balls had come | 
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She did not require to repeat the word of command. The 
Uhlans, who had been ordered by the Captain to obey the lady in 
everything, were soon out of sight. After they had gone, the 
firing ceased. 

Looking about her, right artd left, Mdme. Lucca now strolled 
fearlessly forward, and soon reached one of the most advanced 

ickets. She here found the isolated stump of a tree, riddled with 
Falls, Being somewhat tired, she used it for an arm-chair. From 
this spot she really could see the glistening of the French bayonets 
at no very great distance off. The ground between the German 
and French outposts was completely bare. A soldier of the 
Forty-Eighth, a thoroughbred Berliner, looked in astonishment 
at the solitary fair one, without knowing what to make of her. 

‘* Madame,” he began, ‘¢ what do you want here ?” 

“I want to have a near view,” she replied, 

‘‘Humph !’ muttered the soldier. ‘ Be kind enough to look 
at that tree-stump on which you are sitting.” 

“T did so before sitting down.” 

‘‘ By what do you suppose it is so cut about?” 

‘* I suppose by the enemy’s bullets.” 

‘‘ And yet you have seated yourself on it.” 

‘“‘T should certainly have preferred a sofa.” 

This answer made a deep impression on the member of the 
Forty-Eighth. 

‘‘ Because you have been so plucky,” he said, in a sturdy 
and soldier-like tone, ‘‘ you shall have some plums.” 

With these words, he felt in his recently washed havresack, 
and, pulling out a handful of the finest golden plums, threw 
them into her lap. 

“Thank you! I am very much obliged,” said Madame Lucca 
laughing. She was just going to try one of the plums, when 

* the soldier cried out: 

“ A bomb !——duck !” 

Instead, however, of ducking, as she was told, Madame Lucca 

in the air, and asked with curiosity : ‘‘ Where? Eh?” 

At that moment, a grenade exploded at about a hundred paces 
from her seat. 

‘‘T would advise you now,” said the soldier, in an impressive 
tone, ‘to get away from here as quickly as you can. The French 
seem to be making a target of you. 

While speaking, he retired rapidly behind his earthen mound 
again, and, at his urgent solicitation, Madame Lucca’ followed 
— though unwillingly. After waiting another quarter of an 

our— 

‘‘T have seen enough of war, and will go back’’—said she— 
4“ but there is one request you must grant me first.” 

“ What is that, may I ask?” 

“T should like two or three fragments of the grenade which 
burst near me, so as to take them home, as a souvenir.” 

“* Fragments of the grenade? You shall have some!” said 
the member of the Forty-Eighth. Ten minutes barely elapsed 
before he had cautiously picked up several fragments, which, packed 
in a bon-bon cornet, he presented with chivalrous politeness to his 
fair visitor, who exhibited them with a triumphant mien, to the 
writer of these lines. 

On her way back to Pont-i-Mousson, Madame Lucca heard 
a ~ey say ina half whisper: ‘She is bullet-proof; she is a 
witch !” ; 

Her husband, who had awoke in the interim, was awaiting her 
with feverish anxiety. 

‘* Really, Pauline ”—said the patient, beginning a sermon ; but 
she quickly interrupted him. 

‘‘ My dear Adolphe, you must rest; the Doctor said so—did 
you not, Doctor?” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,” replied the latter, smiling. ‘ But just reflect, 
Madame, what jubilation there would be in Paris on the recep- 
tion of a dispatch to the effect that the Germans have 
no longer a Lucca, and the Berlin emballeurs de meubles no longer 
a Pauline!” : 

“Yes, Pauline,” added Von Rhaden—— 

‘‘ Editha, the coffee!” cried Madame Lucca, in a tone of 
impatience. The sick man made no further attempt to continue 
his lecture. He knew he was only wasting breath, for when- 
ever “little Pauline” sets her mind on anything she always 
carries it through, no matter what the consequences, 





A few days after the battle of Sedan, we find Lieutenant von 
Rbaden journeying back to Berlin with his wife and her Maid, 

A Berlin banker who asked Madame Lucca, at Neundorf, near 
Mannheim, what had brought her there in such perilous times, 
received from her the following answer: 

‘‘ T have been myself to fetch my husband from the seat of war, so 
that I may play the sister of charity at home, and help to get him 
sooner cured.” 

How well and zealously, with what skill and exemplary patience, 
she did‘actually perform the duties of a Sister of-Charity is known 
to many in the Prussian capital. Some twenty to thirty . 
wounded soldiers, French and German, were accommodated at 
her own residence, and sedulously tended by her, till such among 
them as were not incurable had regained health and strength. 
These had, indeed, good cause to bless the name of “ Pauline 
Lucca.” A. Horr, 

—_—o-—_- 


MOZART’S “STRINASACCHI” SONATA. 

‘T’he manuscript which was sold at the recent sale at Sotheby’s, and 
chronicled lately in the Atheneum, as “a sonata in B flat major, 
for violin and pianoforte, fourteen pages, in the autograph of Mozart, 
£10 10s.,” deserves fuller mention, for it is, if I am not wrong, one of 
the most interesting manuscripts in existence. ‘I'he sonata is the 
well-known one so often played by Mdme. Arabella Goddard, with 
Herr Joachim and others, at the Monday Popular Concerts, It was 
written in 1784, for Regina Strinasacchi, the Norman-Néruda of her 
day, and was first played at her concert, in the Vienna Theatre, on 
the 24th of April of the year just named. ‘The circumstances of its 
composition disclose a tour de force sufficiently remarkable in itself, and 
rendered more so by the particulars which I shall state later. The 
facts are thus related by Otto Jahn (vol. iii., p. 292,) on the authority of 
Mozart’s widow, and of Richlitz :— 

“ Mozart, in writing to his father about the new player, after saying how 
much he hears of her taste and expression, goes on to say—‘I ami now writing 
a sonata, which we are to play together at her concert on Thursday in the 
theatre.’ But the sonata was not ready in time, and it was only with great 
difficulty that Signora Strinasacchi obtained the violin part from Mozart on 
the evening before the concert. She had only the following morning to 
practise it, and that by herself, for the composer and she first saw one 
another at the concert itself. The performance was magnificent on both 
sides, and was received with the greatest applause. But the Emperor Joseph, 
who was in his box opposite the piano, thinking that he detected through his 
opera-glass that Mozart had no notes before him, sent for him to bring the 
sonata. What Mozart brought him was a blank piece of paper, with merely 
the bars drawn upon it, for he had not found time to write down the piano 
part, and played the sonata—no part of which he had ever even heard—from 
memory.” ; 

So far Otto Jahn, ‘The manuscript sold at Sotheby’s for ten guineas, 
though now containing the complete work, was the identical paper 
which Mozart had before him on the desk ; and the sight of it shows 
that Jahn’s account is not absolutely correct. It was not blank paper 
with the mere bars, but contained the violin part, carefully written by 
Mozart himself throughout, and below in the staves for the pianoforte, 
with here and there a bit of accompaniment-figure or modulation, to 
guide him as he went along. - These can be perfectly well .made out, 
from the simple circumstance that the ink with which Mozart after- 
wards filled in the pianoforte part is much blacker than that in which 
the violin part and the scattered memoranda just mentioned were 
written ; so that it is easy to see exactly how the paper was when the 
Emperor looked down upon it from his box. The writing of the violin 
part is as graceful and easy as Mozart’s ordinary hand; but, owing to 
the accompaniment being sometimes florid, the notes of the piano part 
have often had to be crammed and squiezed in between the bars, 

While the autograph was in the hands of its late possessor, I enjoyed 
more than one opportunity of examining it. As 1 am not aware that 
it has been already described in print, and as it is seldom that such an 
impromptu performance has the chance of being, as it were, caught in 
the act and perpetuated as this has been, I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words about it. G. Grove. 

[Mozart could easily have improvised a dozen such sonatas. as 
the sonata for Strinasacchi, in just so many hours, Too much 
stress, by a great deal, has been laid upon this feat. If. Mozart 
had done nothing more extraordinary than play a pianoforte part 
to the “Strinasacchi Sonata,” a l’improviste, he would hardly 
have been Mozart.—Disauey Peters. ] 


Cotoenr.—The musicians have joined the ranks of those persons 
who demand increased remuneration for their exertions. They lately 
held a large meeting on the subject, 
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A FIRST APPEARANCE.* , 

On the 19th March, that is, the festival.of St. Joseph, 1799, 
Haydn’s Creation was rformed for the first time in Vienna. 
The emotion and delight of the assembled multitude knew no 
bounds. ‘The famous composer himself, already a man of sixty- 
seven, a modest, good-natured patriarch, would almost have been 
overwhelmed, at the conclusion of the concert, by admiration, 
and affection, had hisfriends not protected and taken him to a place 
of safety. They conducted him through a side-door to his 
‘ coach, but even here a dense group of human beings had 
collected, and be had to make his way past them. After 
taking the first step, he stood still involuntarily, A violent 
sobbing, with which was combined a scolding female voice, struck 
his ear, By the light of the lantern, he perceived a young girl’s 
face, that still almost resembled that of a child. It was 
encircled by a dark fur cap, and turned towards him. The girl’s 
cheeks were flooded with tears ; glistening drops hung on her dark 
eyelashes ; her charming lips quivered with emotion ; and her 
breast heaved convulsively. 

‘What is the matter, my dear?” enquired Haydn, in his soft 
voice, —*t Oh, my mother says I shall never learn enough to sing 
such music, and wants to havemetaught dancing instead of singing ! 
But I don’t want to.learn dancing! I want to learn singing 
till l can sing the airs I have just heard.”—These words were 
ejaculated in the strangest medley of German, French, and Italian. 
-—‘+ Have you a voice ?” the composer of the Creation enquired 
further.—‘‘ I think I have.”—‘‘ Ask your mother to come with 
you to-morrow morning to my house, that I may hear what 
you can do.” —* Do you understand anything about music ?”’ now 
enquired, in her turn, a tall woman, looking down suspiciously 
at him. 

“T hope I do!” he answered smiling. ‘ But it is a long 
distance to my villa—though, if you happened to live anywhere 
near—” 

‘For whom must we ask ?”—* For Joseph Haydn,” 

There was a scream, and Haydn’s hand was kissed with the most 
passionate fervour by two girlish lips. ‘‘ Oh, what a piece of 
good fortune!” exclaimed the young thing. ‘ You, the man 
who has written the most beautiful music I ever heard! All 
will now be right! We would come, though you lived at the 
end of the world !” , 

The sunshine of the brightest joy lighted up the speaker's 
girlish face as suddenly as Rubens once turned the weeping child 
into the laughing child with one touch of the brush. It was 
really a most charming fair enthusiast, Haydn thought to himself, 
with good humoured gratification, who had thus come across his 
dath. She no longer looked so. much of a child, and he felt 
some slight uneasiness at recollecting how familiarly he had at 
first addressed her. . . . . . . « Howcould he have done 
such a thing ! a 

‘* What is your name?” he now asked.—‘ Anna Milder.”— 
“Well, good-bye till we meet again.” Bowing to the two females 
and the persons with them, Joseph Haydn stepped into his coach. 

The next day the mother and daughter went down to Haydn's 
villa. His favourite pupil, young Neukomm was sitting at the 
plano, and Anna Milder took up her position near him to sing a 
simple scale, Leaning back in his arm-chair, Haydn followed 
with anxious attention the sounds. When they had died away, 
he arose, and laying his hand, with a certain degree of solemnity, 
on the mailen’s shoulder, said: ‘‘ My dear, you have a voice as 
strong as Samson! It would be a crime against the spirit of art 
for your parents to oppose your studying to become a singer. I 
think my young friend Neukomm will be glad to take you as a pupil, 
and under such guidance you will very soon be able to sing the 
airs that so pleased you, and to transport my old heart. Bravely 
to work therefore !” 

Anna Milder really did become Neukomm’s pupil. A con- 
fectioner’s daughter, born ‘and brought up at Constantinople, 
she found, when her parents moved to Vienna, the study of 
German fearfully difficult; it. was only her ardent desire to 
become a singer which enabled her to surmount her antipathy. 
Neukomm encouraged her iu every way. He was, at one and the 
Same time, the most patient and the strictest master. He assisted 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





her likewise in her linguistic studies, cultivating meanwhile 
a golden treasure of a voice such as the world has but 
rarely heard. The course of instruction lasted for three years, 
during which period the faithful master guarded his fair pupil 
like a most precious jewel. No one was permitted to hear her, 
till one day he said: ‘‘ We will go and call upon Joseph Haydn. 
We will give him and his friends a sample of what we have 
taught and learnt. You must be courageous, my dear Anna, fora 
great deal depends upon the experiment! I believe that Schicka- 
neder, the theatrical manager, will be one of the auditors; your 
immediate future is in his hands. If you sing as you have now 
sung to me, you will gain his suffrage; be calm, therefore, and 
courageous.” 

The fair young singer trembled, however, when accompanied 
by her master and her mother, she entered on the evening of that 
same day the music-room of her celebrated patron. A small 
circle of gentlemen, friends of Haydn, were awaiting her 
arrival. 

“ Which is Schickaneder ?” she asked her master, in a low and 
anxious voice,—“I don’t see him.”—‘'Thank God!” gasped 
Anna with a lighter heart. . 

How the little enthusiast had grown in the three 
years! How splendid was her figure; how noble and 
imposing her ee ; how charming the outline of her neck and 
shoulders! Joseph Haydn was almost astounded as he gazed up 
at her. Her plain, white dress, falling to her feet, left, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, her haughty neck, together with 
her wondrously beautiful shoulders and arms, exposed to view. 
Around her rich dark hair, rolled up like that of the women of 
Greece, twined a blue ribbon; all her movements were full of 
grace. The composer of the Creation scarcely recognized his 
protégé. Her mother, dressed somewhat glaringly, indulged in a 
fit of exceedingly bad humour on being informed, in reply to her 
impatient questions, that the mighty ruler of the Theater an der 
Wien was not present. 

At length the company took their seats, The eyes of all were 
directed, full of curiosity, towards the young singer, who now 
followed her master to the piano. oO one, consequently, 
remarked the entrance of a man, dressed in a very slovenly 
manner, with an exceedingly high toupee and a rumpled shirt 
front, who, in a most off-hand manner, took up his position near 
the arm-chair occupied by Mdme. Milder, Anna made-a low 
bow, and then, fetching a deep breath, prepared to begin 
Zingarelli’s ‘‘Ombra adorata, aspetta,” from Romeo e Giulietta. 
—During the ritornello, hermother, turning round to theindividual 
with the shirt-frill, said indignantly : “My good man, you had 
better retire into the ante-room; your master cannot wish you 
to prevent the company from having a full view of the singer.” 

“ Well, as yet there is not much to admire in the way of skill,” 
was the reply; “if her voice is not something better, the most 
eligible place would be the ante-room after all.” : 

So saying, he disappeared behind the dark curtains separating 
the music-room from the little room in which Haydn used to 
work. 

“What an impertinent servant !” observed Mdme. Milder, 
highly incensed, to her neighbour.—‘ Are you referring to the 
gentleman who has just left, Madame ?”—‘ To whom else should 
I refer ?”—‘‘ That was Herr Schickaneder, the manager.” 

It was lucky the chair was an arm-chair; otherwise Mdme. 
Milder would have fallen on the floor. Her head drooped 
heavily against the back of her seat. The dreaded name sounjed 
like a thunderclap in her ear! What an unfortunate thing! All 
was lost, even though her daughter were to sing like an angel! 
Mdme. Milder wae have liked to sink into the earth! Her 
heart swelled with resentment against herself, against Haydn, 
against those near her, against her daughter, and, above all, 
against the manager ! Why did he look like a supernumerary, 
and not like a manager? She did not hear her daughter sing ; 
she did not know that her ae voice rolled like a broad 
stream through the air ; she did not see the wondering faces, with 
an expression on them of ified surprise, or Haydn's smile; 
she did not recover her consciousness till the gentlemen began all 
talking together, and crowding round her daughter; then she 
felt the latter had achieved her first triumph. Alas! there 
were bitter dregs in the cup of the joyous fact. . What good 
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could all those who stood by and said pleasant things do her 
daughter? One nod of Schickaneder’s head outweighed them 
all puttogether! At last, Mdme. Milder ventured, in fear and 
trembling, to look towards the dark curtain. Ah! it did not 
move; the manager had not heard her daughter, and she, 
the mother, was to blame! 

‘‘ Where is Schickaneder ?” asked Neukomm ; “ he promised me 
faithfully he would come !”—‘ At the commencement he was 
standing close by the curtain,” said Hadyn; ‘ en he has 
been called away, or is sitting at my writing-table. Let us go 
and see !”’ . 

They went into the ante-room. Anna was pale and trembling. 
What was the meaning of this disappearance? Had she failed 
to please him? There was no one to be seen, but upon Haydn’s 
writing-table lay a scrap of paper, with the following words, 
which Haydn read out loud, traced upon it in pencil: “ We will 
give your singer a trial. She can appear in a week as Juno, in 
Siissmeier’s: Spiegel von Arkadien. Her début will decide the 
question. If she will do for Iphigenia and other haughty female 
parts, later—we shall see. Another time, however, my dear 
friend, Haydn, just prevent those you invite from turning each 
other out of the room.—Schickaneder.” ; 

Anna cast a glance at her mother and screamed. Mdme. 
Milder, almost fainting, and -overcome by indignation and 
shame, leaned against the wall. Thus the solution to the riddle 
was made known. 

A week afterwards, Mdlle. Milder really did appear as 
Juno. How her début went off will be seen from the following 
picture. 

It is the morning after the performance. The fair young 
singer is about to grant her first audience, but still with maidenly 
bashfulness, and not with the bearing of a prima donna assoluta. 
In all the charm of the freshest bloom of youth, she advances to 
meet Schickaneder, the manager, who has just entered ; he is no 
longer a tyrant, however, but a slave. In the most careful 
toilet, with faultless shirt-frill, most wonderful toupee, and 
entrancing side-curls, with a large nosegay in his hand, he kisses, 
as daintily as the most elegant cavalier would kiss them, the 
lovely fingers extended to him, That he brings not only a nose- 
gay, but also an—engagement, to secure at once the fair young 
artist, who has been enthusiastically received by the public, 
causes a thrill of joyous presentiment to flash through the heart 
of the mother, and nearly makes her forget her resentment 
and her—pinch of snuff. 

Even the cat appears to sniff great things for the future; and 
steals curiously up tothe spot. The most striking notification of the 
ecstacy of the public is furnished, however, by the appearance at the 
door of a wingless Mercury. He enters with delicate little boxes, and 
cases, full of gorgeous flowers and verses upon rose-tinted paper, 
but only the eye of the mother spies him out with a feeling of 
the profoundest satisfaction. 

Oh, how sweet is a first triumph such as this! There is never 
afterwards such another. How full we are of childlike joy, and 
of childlike faith ; how life lies in the golden sheen of eternal 
happiness before us! How earnest we are in our resolutions ; for 
us artis something lofty and heavenly; how beautiful are the 
first verses of admiration ; how unfading the first flowers and 
— of fame! What remains of all these feelings a few years 

ater ? 

A few years later the fair artist will receive a manager in 
a different fashion. ‘Then, no little awkward page dares to 
made his way through the open door into the boudoir of the 
popular idol. The entrance is closed with velvet hangings against 
the slightest breath of air ; a dapper maid is the bearer of all the 
mysterious packets and cases, and witnesses the pitiless annihila- 
tion of innumerable little notes of every possible hue ; the mother 
is playing patience in the next room; round the fireplace stand 
deep arm-chairs, and in these arm-chairs are ensconced as many 
admirers. And she, the Queen, to whom all their homage is 
rendered, where is she ? 

Well, she is reclining upon a couch, and enveloped in a cloud of 
silk and lace; she chats, laughs,‘and is silent; she jokes and 
pouts, just as the fit takes her. Instead of the old big cat, you 
perceive, as in Kaulbach’s masterly picture of the lovely 
** Adelheid” from Gétz von Berlichingen, an elegant and carefully 





educated kitten, with claws drawn in, and a dainty collar,. It ig 
allowed to lie in its mistress’s lap, and blinks, from time to time, 
with its green eyes, at the visitors. The beautiful creature’s cats 
have long since forgotten anything like curiosity. 

Anna Milder really did afterwards transport the heart of her 
old friend, for she a the soprano part at the last perform- 
ance he ever attended of the Creation. It was a touching 
sight, of which contemporary writers have left an interesting 
account. ’ 

In March, 1808—one year before his birth—Haydn was con- 
ducted to an arm-chair adorned with flowers, while kettle-drums 
and trumpets sounded a loud inspiriting flourish, Surrounded by 
his admirers and pupils, by artists and beautiful women, with his 
amiable friend, the Princess Esterhazy at his side, he listened to 
a singularly excellent performance of his masterpiece. ‘ On 
mighty pinion” did the eagle voice of Anna Milder soar aloft, 
and when subsequently, at the wondrous passage : ‘‘ And there was 
light,” the multitude arose and broke out into one unanimous 
shout of joy, Joseph Haydn, raising his hands towards Heaven, 
and smiling, as though transfigured, said: “Es kommt von 
Oben!” 

He did not live to hear that Anna Milder had sung at Schon- 
brunn before the greatest potentate of the earth, the Emperor 
Napoleon, and been invited by him to visit Paris, 

—_O-—— 
ORGANS IN MANCHESTER.* 
(Concluded from page 392.) 


The great, choir, and solo organs will be placed on the old position 
over the screen, and though to this extent the acquirement of a 
commanding situation must be considered ‘a triumph in these days” 
of stone or brick closets about the size of a dust-bin, and placed just 
where such holes for odds and ends might be supposed to be appropri- 
ately located, which are dignified with the name of organ chambers, it 
would have been a greater triumph could the whole instrument have 
been thus advantageously situated. Unfortunately, the pedal organ is 
to be thrust behind pillars, walle, and stalls on one side and the swell 
on the other, and it is to be feared that the arrangement may interfere 
with the homogeneausness of the whole. Instead of separate sets of 
manuals and pedals for east and west sides, the organist will sit at the 
south side, as at Snetzler’s organ in Beverley Minster, where he can 
hear the choir, whether it be in the choir or nave, equally well, so that 
one set will suffice. We are glad ‘to see that the design of the case, 
which, with the new portions of the screen, have been executed by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, has been intrusted to the 
experienced hand of Mr, Gilbert Scott—his success in this department 
at Ely Cathedral and elsewhere warranting the expectation that it will 
form an ornament to the church, In this respect the authorities at 
St. Peter’s Church were also fortunate, the organ case, designed by Mr. 
E, Salomons, in accordance with the architecture of the church, present- 
ing a combination of massiveness and elegance we have nowhere seen 
surpassed, certainly not in Great Britain, 

As many incorrect reports bave been circulated with regard to the 
comparative size of the new organ for the Cathedral and that in St. 
Peter’s Church, we place the specification side by side, so that it will 
be easy to compare their relative proportions. 


CATHEDRAL. 
GREAT ORGAN. Ft. 
Double open diapason, m. and w. 16 


ST. PETER’S. 

GREAT ORGAN. Ft. 

Double open diapason, m. and w. 16 
Grand open diapason, tin 8 
Open diapason, tin o04,\ 10 
Gamba, tin ........ccccsssecrrsoere 8 
8 

8 


Open diapason, M. srersesserereee 8 
GIMDE, Me cocdcrcscccvesrsscsiocse & 


Flute & pavillon, m. 
Stopped diapason, W.  .ssessseeeee Stopped diapason, m. and w. «.. 
Harmonic flute, m. ..ss+seeeeeeee 

Quint, W. ....cccccccersseccccececere 5} 
Grand principal, m. . 
Principal, m. . 
Orchestral flute, W. ....seseeeee eee 
Twelfth, m. ...scccsececscsceeseoere 
Fifteenth, m. .. «. cccccccecoeees 
Full mixture 4 and 5 ranks, m. 
Sharp mixture, 3 and 4 ranks, m. 
Double trumpet, m. ...+++.0-++++98 
Trompette harmonique, m. «.---- 
Clarion, Mm. ......csecessereeecesees 


Principal. m. ssoeevapoess 
Harmonic flute, m. and w. ...... 
Twelfth, Mm. coocccscraveoccrccsscecese 
Fifteenth, m. 

Mixture, 4 ranks, m.  essssseeeeee 
Mixture, 3 ranks, m. «+.+.-+0ee0 


POMBE, B, o6ississs decciiinrsse: 
Clarion, m. .....+06 Shsvaveudptesens 4 





* From the ‘‘ Manchester Courier.” 
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CHOIR ORGAN. CHOIR ORGAN. 
ag Nia thed ce santeesosannce, 20 
Open diapason, M. s.riserereree 8 pen diapason, tin. .....0..ss00ee 
ps aca: Be ssicac tes ccesderetass 8  Scalcional, m. ..... Bctestaresctee 
Viola di gamba, m. ...... teeeeeees 
Dulciana, M.  seerseveeseeeeeseseee 8  Dulciana, in. «0.0, ee 
; *Vox angelica, m.. ... 
Stopped diapason, W. see-s+s-+e0 8 — Lieblich Gedackt, m. and w. ... 
*Voix celeste, M. — ....ceeee soeve 
Principal, m. «+++. avant sds ccocce: & | Spits Bibas ms aceers ci ..jccesceese 
Flanto traverso (harm.) w. ...... 
Rohr flite, m. «0.0.06 eeecceecce 
Wald flute, We ssssevsersveee eccceee 4 “Fate &'becg, We sccccesiscessseece 4 
Flautina, mi. sccccccccccesssccccee 4  GOMShOEN, M. -ccccccccrcecsorssece 2 
Mixture, 4 ranks, m. ....sceee0e 1 
Euphone and Bassoon, m. .....+ 16 
os 
8 
8 










Clarinet, Ms ss sseseesseveeseeeee 8 Trumpet, m. ve Cee 
*Vox humana, tin ......ssecesees 
Carillon, bell metal ............00 
* These stops in a swell box. 
SWELL ORGAN. SWELL ORGAN. 
Lieblich bourdon, w. Double stopped diapason, w. ... 16 





16 

Open diapason, M. ss+-ceeeeeeeeee 8 Open diapason, m. ....00- 8 
Keraulophon, m. ...+++seeseereeeee ee ee en eer 
Stopped diapason, w. ... 3 Stopped diapason, W. .....+-+0++ 8 
Principal, m. + © 4 = Principal, m. cccccocceceereessveee 4 
Dulciana, M. «++ esse 8 
Dulcet, m. S0se000 4 
Suabe flute, W. ..s-seseesereees 4  Gedackt flite, m. and w. ....00 4 
Gemshorn, M. ....cccrcccocecceeses 4 ‘ 

Twelfth, m. cccssosorccescossersoece 29 

Fifteenth, m.  ..0.se.ceceeceeseeeee 2 
Mixture, 3 ranks, mM. ..+-+0:eeeee Clear mixture, 4 and 5 ranks,m. 2 


Mixture, 3 ranks, mM. .socsrceoeee 
Double trumpet, M. ..+.s00e0-00eee 16 Contra fagotto, M. ceeseeceesereee 16 
Cornopean, M. .seeee-cersesscceeeee 8 Cornopean, M. .srcceeseseeeeeereeee 8 


Oboe, M. .cereecescereresecsereeree &F  Hautboy, m.  ..scsccereeeceereeeee 8 

Cor anglais, tin .....0+0- tocceeee 8 
Clarion, M. ...ss0.sssevseeeeeserees 4 Clarion, m. ...sccrcocecsccsseceecee 4 

SOLO. : SOLO. ; 

*Vox angelica, mM. ......+eeeeeee 8 Open diapason (harmonic),m.... 8 
Harmonic flute, m. ...... sseees++ 4 Concert flute (harmonic),m. ... 4 

Flageolet (harmonic), W. ...+++++ 2 
Paba, me ccoccess SFM TE cco cccsenceccsnssscesece 8 


Corno basetto and clarinet,m.... 8 


*Orchestral Wie Me ccs 
‘ The whole in a swell box. 


* These stops in a swell box. 


PEDAL ORGAN. Fi PEDAL ORGAN. 
Double open diapason, Ww. ...++ 82 Double open diapason (lowest 8ve 
closed), W. see. Racadakecbachane 82 
Open diapason, M, «s+sseeeeseeree 16 Grand open, W.  sssesereserereveee 16 
Open diapason, W. sscccecceseeese 16 Open, We veecceererenceerecerecseeee 16 
ViQNMs We! SasccaiedenecenstaNbacean 16 = Violom, tia, crecccceecesscccsececece 16 
Stopped diapason, W. «...s0-++00. 16 
: 7 Grosse quint, W. seccrscereeseereee 109 
Principal, m. ...+essevssesessseeee 8 — Principal, m. 8 





Violoncello, W. ....ssessesseseeseeeee 8 + Violoncello, w. oat om pte 
Twelfth, We .ccccccccrcccccsccccccee 5F 


Fifteenth, m. 4 Fifteenth, m. »....cccoccoscccreree & 


Trombone, w. aciaeied 16 = Posaune, m. and W.  ese-seseeeee 16 
Clarion: (2), Wir aconcencensasucnestin? O).” REUADOtS MEA. . su ccciscasiceseasdace”( & 
SUMMARY OF REGISTERS. 

Great: nvséidserticisiecvmciucw he reat . 17 

Swell - .sessscvodesrecsvichedendes de AG 


Chel iccsibineaccpu rast ocein te 
Polish: sscacapsicasvgpacrccedethin tas 10 








_ Accessory draw stops 11 
6L 78 
ANALYSIS. 

FLUEWORK. Ranks. FLUEWORK. Ranks. 

BS feeb tae visto cuscacccsetekices, Be OM UMMEOU, Sececceeccceanseqies 1 
16 ” FOOTER ee Cee eet eberteres 4 6 16 ” © atte eee eeeesererere 6 
ilies dat °° casssiemegtnicitiiaans 1 

8 » ‘ bik edanbsgnees 15 8 ” ceepasehasendusenste 18 
5} on 2 

‘ ” Oe ee eee eee cen eeesseene 9 4 ” 
” OOO FOR e ee eesereciveseees 1 23 ” eee eereeeee soe 

BOs“ idisdesercsconstered ss SO OO ne SGulsChictabegn pastes OM 





REEDWORK. REEDWORK. 
RG TE CON oo 5c iceccsissivets-scace 2 TGR” cijcarscruine . 4 
jae “sets chachaaupaauapesaiea 7 ——— ae Ce 
4 ” . 800 reowereeree 2 4 |} TI TTOCTT eT TTT er TT a Te) 2 
; 59 78 
Wind pressures .....ssceceseeeee Se ee eae 
2 ee ee eT 2 
a eects ROWE Scnccsccacsecendenccocaecee 4 
Pedals for expression ........... 3 Pedals for expression ..... ecveece 3 


In the above specifications the letter “w” indicates wood, and “‘m” 
the compound which is commonly called organ metal; this mixture 
contains much less tin than was formerly used by the most celebrated 
organ builders on the continent, who frequently made the wholeof their 
metal pipes of pure tin. But quantity rather than quality is aimed at 
now-a-days. It will, however, be seen that there are several stops at St. 
Peter’s made of this expensive material, notably the pipes of the 
pedal open, which, with those of the basses of the great organ open 
diapasons, stand in front of the case, and form what the Germans call 
a 16-feet speaking front. They are allowed to retain their natural 
lustre, and present a far finer and far more beautiful appearance than if 
they were made of an inferior compound, and gilt or diapered, as they 
are to be at the cathedral. The expense, of course, is greater, the 
pipes which stand in the front at St. Peter’s being worth, at the 
present price of tin, about £300. 

In one point a superiority over St. Peter’s organ has ‘been very 
confidently claimed for the Cathedral organ ; this is the carrying down 
of the pedal double open to the lowest CC C. With regard to this 
stop, however, Mr. Hopkins, in his masterly work, expressly says :— 
“In instruments of larger dimensions a 32ft. sounding stop may be 
added ; and in those of the first magnitude (and in those only) should 
a 382ft. open stop appear.” Lesides, were it really true that the 
Cathedral possessed a point of superiority in this one particular, it * 
would be far more than counterbalanced by the great quint bass of 103-ft., 
which, with the 16-ft., produces the effect of a second 32-ft, Advantage 
of this acoustical property has in the St. Peter’s organ been taken in 
the great organ as well as the pedal. Both organs appear equal in 16ft. 
flue-work, but St, Peter’s organ has twice as many 16-ft. reeds as the 
Cathedral; in every department of the smaller work St. Peter’s is 
py and, in the aggregate, 19 pipes more can be brought upon 
one key. . 

By the introduction at St. Peter’s of the Abbé Vogler’s system in 
the disposal of the pipes the mechanism is so much simplified that it 
has not been found requisite-to employ the Pneumatic Lever, which in 
other large organs is now considered a necessity, and will always be a 
necessity where the situation inyolves complicated mechanism. A 
double set of shutters at the back and front of the swell has been 
described asa “feature” in the Cathedral organ; it may be a feature, 
but it is no novelty. Toname one example only, we may refer to the 
organ built by Lewis & Co., for St. Mary's, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The large swell box at St. Peter’s has three sets of louvres, one in front 
and one at each side, 

In the printed scheme of the Cathedral organ we notice some 
anomalies in the nomenclature of the draw stops. For instance, the 
coupling stop called ‘Great to Swell,” should be Swell to Great, and 
that called “ Great to Swell, super-octave,” should evidently be Swell 
to Great, octave. By the Vox angelica is apparently intended the Vox 
celestis, and if the last stop in the pedal organ is of eight feet pitch it 
certainly should not be called a clarion. 

From a list appended to Mr. Joule’s description of the organ at St. 
Peter’s, it appears that that instrument ranks as the fourth church 
organ in this country—the organs in York Minster and in the parish 
churches of Doncaster and Leeds only having in the aggregate a larger 
number of stops, but not anything like so complete a choir organ (being 
exceeded in this department by the instrument in the Royal Albert 
Hall alone)—and that only seven organs in the United Kingdom, and 
only 27 organs in the world, exceed it in number of sounding stops. 
The new organ at the Cathedral ranks as the tenth church organ in the 
country, and stands nineteenth among British organs and sixtieth in 
the general list. 

It is matter for regret that neither the organ at the Cathedral nor 
that at St. Peter’s is situated in a position altogether satisfactory. At 
the Cathedral we should have recommended that a choir organ should 
be placed in each side of the chancel, and that the great, swell, solo, 
pet pedal organs should be located at the east side of the tower, 
extending to each side and reaching up to the roof of the nave. It 
must be admitted that the narrow, low arch above the rood screen doen 
not afford proper space for a central organ. The instrument at St. 
Peter’s should have been placed at one end of the church, not in a 
recess at the side, where the direct distance the tone has to travel is 
rendered as'short instead of as long as possible. 
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MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,’ 


Produced for the first time in England, 
at the , 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 


ON 


SATURDAY, JULY 18rtu, 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 





EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
T' object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyes, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done so. : 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Ey.es’ debts (including her funeral expenses), according 
to the assurance given her; and any surplus will be divided 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I an, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer, 


P.S.—The accounts will be made up by the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 


4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
July, 1872. 


MARRIAGE. 
On July 27, at Westminster Abbey, Mdlle. Curtertne Nizsson. to 











Snerrivan Saoor.—No. The famous overture of which our corres- 
pondent speaks—to Alessandro nel Indie—was by Piccini—not by 
Jomelli. 

W.G.—Miss Blanche Ellerman (if you mean the young vocalist 
formerly of the Royalty Theatre) is married, and is residing in Phila- 
delphia. We believe she still follows her profession. 

C. Creeves.—Mr. Creeves mistakes one paper for another—the 
Globe for the Daily Telegraph. Having the article which appeared 
in the latter sheet in our possession, we print it for the edification of 
Mr. Creeves :— 

‘The appearance of Drury Lane Theatre (Her Majesty’s Opera) last night 
Was an answer to those who condemn operatic managers for slackness in 
bringing out novelties of classic rank. From stalls to gallery the house 
presented a beggarly array of half-empty benches; and this was the welcome 
given by London, in the height of its musical season, to a masterpiece of art. 
The Deux Journées of Cherubini is no obscure work, and Cherubini himself 
is not unknown to fame. The cast was good; and Sir Michael Costa’s 
reputation guaranteed a complete ensemble. But spite of all these things, the 
regular operatic goers turned their backs with wonderful unanimity, and Mr. 
Mapleson received a warning to abide by the ‘ancient lines.’ Here is a 
text for the cynic to preach from, and say, ‘what other result could be 
expected?’ Les Deux Journées does not rest upon tours de force. It was 
not written to show off a fashionable soprano, to supply tunes for barrel 
organs, or set light heads a-nodding. It disdains sensation, and, so far from 
having to do with violations of the Decalogue, glorifies an honest and manly act. 
Moreover, its music is an exemplification of pure and noble art, Such a 
thing has no chance in these days. We should be sorry to argue thus; 
but musical Philistines will triumph when it is known in Gath and Askalon 
that Cherubini’s comic masterpiece was played to a handful of people. Our 
own course is clear with regard to last night’s work, which will be the season’s 
chief claim to remembrance, and therefore we do not mean to dismiss the 
production of Les Deux Journées in such few words as are possible now. 
But, while reserving the opera for a time when it may be discussed more 
adequately, the merit of its performance must have prompt recognition. So 
much is English music affected by insufficient rehearsal that, with the best 
material in the world, we rarely obtain anything like the highest results. To 
this rule Sir Michael Costa has now supplied a very notable exceptioa. 
Recognising the fact that Cherubini’s work is, to a special extent, one of 
ensemble, he presented it almost in perfection. From beginning to end Les 
Deux Journées ran with delightful smoothness, principals, band, and chorus 
knowing not only what to do, but when and how to do it with the best effect. 
All honour to a conductor who thus shows the respect he has for his art, and 
the reverence he feels for a great master. .As regards such a man, Captain 
Cuttle’s advice applies with emphasis : ‘ when found, make a note of.’ ” 

Nevertheless, our contemporary never wrote a second article on the 
subject: 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica. Wonxp is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1872. 


CONCURRENCE of opinion among those best quali- 
fied to judge establishes as a fact that the big chorus 
of the Boston Jubilee was an utter failure. Allowance must 
be made, no doubt, for a considerable proportion of 
“dummies,” and of careless or incompetent singers, in so 
vast a host; but, after doing this, it is clear that neither as 
regards volume of sound nor general effect was the result 
equal to anticipation. On this point an intelligent writer in 
the Boston Metronome says :— ’ 

“The efforts of the chorus, numbering about 18,000, fell far 
short of our expectations. In fact it was from this feature of the 
Jubilee that we expected to derive our greatest enjoyment. 
During the festival of 1869 the chorus did fine work, rendering 
the various chorals and choruses in a most effective manner, their 
success in reality being the principal feature of the Jubilee. At the 
Festival just closed the choral singing, generally speaking, was a 
failure, and a bad failure, considering the amount of time spent 
in rehearsing the music, and the number of singers engaged in its 
rendering.” " 

The friendly critic we have*quoted goes on to mention 
causes, more or less preventible under better conditions, for 
the disappointment he records—among them being “the 
remote situation of many of the chorus seats from the 
conductor's stand ;”” but he emphatically hits the right nail on 
the head when observing :— 

*“ There are natural laws which cannot be overstepped and the 
laws of acoustics forbid the possibility of getting any satisfactory 
results from such an-extended radius of esa Sound travels 
1500 feet per second. Let all interested reckon accordingly. 
This failure should serve as a bit of experience to be used to the 
best advantage in arranging the choral affairs in all future 
festivals. Six or eight thousand singers thoroughly tested as to 
their — tosustain their parts, well drilled, properly located 
and depending entirely upon their own vocal ability, would be 
about the right quantity and quality. This body with the 
assistance of an orchestra, together with a prompt well managed 
pedal bass from the organ, would produce the desired effect.” 

We will not’ stop to discuss, with the Boston writer, his 
estimate of the biggest manageable, and, at the same time, 
effective chorus; but it is clear that he is right in showing 
up the ‘*18,000,” as opposed to rigid and unconquerable 
natural laws. Even if every man and woman in the Jubilee 
chorus had been willing and competent, the result could 
hardly have turned out better than it did. Mr. Gilmore 
might say, with Professor Porson, ‘‘ Confound the nature of 
things ;” for the nature of things is certainly against such 
gigantic schemes as that which failed on Boston Common. 
We are glad of it, and not less glad that the rage for bigness 
In musical matters has had a conspicuous check. Hence- 
forth, mayhap, we shall hear no more about acres of choris-’ 
ters and armies of instrumentalists. Let us hope, also, that 
a healthy reaction will take place in all quarters where a 
tendency exists to mistake noise for genuine musical effect. 
This consideration brings us a good deal nearer home than 
Boston Common. We English, certainly cannot throw stones 
at our Yankee cousins, apropos of their recent “hullabaloo,” 
for, if we have not gone so far as they, we travel the same 
road; and are ever atriving how to accumulate noise- 
making means, rather than to secure the best results from 
means which are just adequate. Hence our combined 
military bands; our choirs of “1000 voices ;" our Handel 
orchestras, and what not beside of a like sort. The apo- 
theosis of all this has just been reached across the Atlantic, 
and we have before us a timely and terrible example. Let 








us take warning by it, and, giving up the sensational, 
cultivate the artistic, finding enjoyment in music rather than 
in noise, and not estimating as the greatest executive 
triumph the most violent atmospheric disturbance. 

—_0 — ‘ 


ENGLISH MUSICIANS AND THEIR WRONGS. 


W* allow this controversy to have its full swing, hoping 
against hope that something may come out of it. 


(Zo the Editor of the * Sunday Times.) 

Dear Str,—The letter signed “ A Foreign Musician,” which appeared 
in the last issue of your invaluable journal, would lead the musical 
public to suppose that he and his countrymen are the prop and mainstay 
of musical affairs in this country, when he must be fully aware that 
the contrary is the case. I will allow that the foreigners in the musical 
profession in London possess one advantage (and, as matters at present 
stand, a very important one), over the English musician, and that is cool 
impudence and a total disregard of the rules and principles of honour, 
which should exist between man and man. I could relate a hundred 
instances of this from my personal experience but for encroaching too 
much on your valuable space ; suffice to say that there is scarcely an 
English artist who has not at some pefiod or other been made the 
victim of their treachery and unscrupulous conduct, and it is time 
something effectual was done to protect our interests from the encroach- 
ments and contemptible actions of the swarms of unprincipled adventurers 
who are in our midst, ruining our prospects and degrading the profes. 
sion we have the misfurtune to belong to, men who crawl on their hands 
and knees (literally), and fawn upon .a leader or conductor of an 
orchestra for the sake of securing an engagement at any price. This 
is the sad, sad fact, and which I challenge a denial of. Thus it is at 
the present moment with hundreds of the musical profession ; English 
artists, well educated, accomplished performers of unblemished reputa- 
tion, are in an almost destitute condition, while the position they have 
a perfect right to hold are monopolized by foreign conductors, foreign 
‘leaders, and foreign bands ; and it is only by making known the glar- 
ing injustice done to us that we can hope for any redress or remedy for 
this scandalous state of things, and I hope and trust, through your kind- 
ness in opening your columns to us, that we shall ultimately obtain the 
sympathy and help of the music-loving community in this country in 
putting an end to this disgraceful state of things, when made acquainted 
with the real facts of the case.—With grateful acknowledgments for 
your generosity, I beg to subscribe myself An Enauish Mustoran. 


We should like to have two or three of the “ hundred 
instances,” of which “An English Musician” speaks, 
particularised, with all necessary incidents. Vague talking 
amounts to simply nothing. . 

Siz,—Having read « A Foreign Musician’s” letter in your last Sun- 
day’s edition, and his presuming (by his language), that your corres- 
pondent, T. O. E, isa fiddler, and his recommendation to T. O. E. to 
make himself proficient. I beg to say that every three English violin- 
ists in the ‘profession are equal to five, if not six, foreigners, both in 
quality of tone and execution. My own and other experience in 
orchestras leads me to the above conclusion. With respect to “‘ Con- 
stant Reader’s” idea of emigrating, were it carried out, it must be 
admitted that the foreigners would have the laugh of us, as it would be 
literally turning us out of our native land, and their usurping our 
positions. It is quite time, sir, that the English musicians roused them- 
selves, and became unanimous in their endeavours to protect them. 
selves in the present state of affairs in the musical profession. Apolo- 
gising for the length of my letter, but pleased to fin that you open the 
columns of your valuable journal on behalf of your native musicians, I 
remain, yours, &c., A Barrisu Musroran, 


About every three English violinists being “equal to 
five, if not six foreigners, &c.” we have nothing to say, 
except that the asseveration of “A British Musician” is 


nonsense. 

Sir,—As it appears from M. Riviére’s letter in your esteemed 
journal of yesterday that I was in error when I made the assertion that 
he was a recent importation, I hasten to retract this —— and, at 
the same time, express my regret for having done 0, for was in 
perfect ignorance at the time that he was, as he informs you, “‘an 
Englishman by naturalisation.” Nevertheless, this does not alter the 
case nor lessen the injustice doe to the members of the Covent Garden 
orchestra, who are turned out to make room for his Cremorne band. 





He asserts that forty or more of the members of the orchestra who are 


engaged to play with him in the forthcoming season at Covent Garden 
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‘Theatre are Englishmen. Courtesy will not permit me to dispute this 
assertion. I shall, however, in justice to myself and him, make 
inquiries, and if it is as he states, I shall gladly give him all the credit 
due to his magnanimity, the more so, as it will be the first time that 
such a thing has been done.—I am, &c., T. 0. E. 


Let “T. O. E.” keep his word, and important revelations 
may be made. Meantime, it cannot be fairly denied that 
the best orchestral player is he who plays best—foreign or 
English,—and of such our orchestras ought to be composed. 

—— 
OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
We read the following in the last number of Punch :— 


, “ a Hint.” 

“ A fund is being raised for an arrangement with the creditors of Signor 
Mario, who is inconvenienced by them. fr. Punch trusts that a handsome 
subscription will be made. Nothing can be grudged that ministers to the 
comfort of one whose talents have given pleasure to thousands. But Afr. 
Punch wonders whether bad singers, music-hall folks, and the rest of the 
class which is, in the musical world, what bad writers and obscure little critics 
are in literature, will raise a howl at the proposal to help Mario, and will say, 
‘He has earned plenty of money for years, what did he do with it?’ —_If so, 
right-minded people will’ have another opportunity for the display of two 
things—excellent in their place—namely, liberality and contempt.” 

A sermon (and a good one) might be preached upon this—aye, 
and it be reverentially spoken from the pulpit too. 

——) 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Tue International Exhibition at Kensington, like its precursors in 
Hyde Park, is rich in the display of musical instruments, Pianofortes 
abound in every department. In room 15 are exhibited some of 
Messrs. Smith and Sons’ iron-strutted pianofortes, and upon one of 
these Mr. Ignace Gibsone gave, last week, an interesting ‘‘ recital.” 
The manufacturers claim for their pianofortes the advantage of direct 
resistance between the extremes of tension. Mr. Gibsone performed, 
among other pieces, his Marche Bresillienne, and Théme Militaire, with 
several morceaux de salon, such as La Fontaine, The dancing water, 
a polonaise, and “ Cradle song,” and other no less effective compositions: 


A performance of Irish melodies, ,interspersed with appropriate 
remarks, was given on Friday week in St. George’s Hall. Miss Emilie 
Glover, a lady harpist of considerab!e ability and musical attainments, 
was the bénéficiaire. Miss Glover is known in the Irish capital by her 
expressive rendering of those national melodies so intimately associated 
with her instrument, and she has, on previous occasions in London, 
justified the opinion expressed of her talents. Miss Glover executed 
several brilliant solos, and took part in concertante duets for harp and 
piano, and harp and harmonium, displaying a thorough command and 
great musical taste, delighting an audience which, although not 
numerous, was appreciative, Several solos were encored. Mr. George 
Perren’s rendering of the “ Minstrel Boy,” and ‘‘ Eily Mavourneen,” 
was alike excellent and successful, Some vocal music by Miss Lina 
Glover and Miss Annie Brooks added to the attractions, 


—o— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Buxton.—We find the following remarks on Mr. Julian Adams’ 
concert in the Buxton Advertiser ;— 

“ Anothervery charming concert was given in the Pavilion last evening, 
by Mr. Julian Adams, the indefatigable conductor of the Pavilion band. 
Thespecial attractions were Miss Armitage (Mrs. Saunders), soprano; Miss 
Eliza Heywood, contralto; and Mr. Lazarus, of Her Majesty’s Opera, 
formerly a member of the- late Duke of Devonshire’s private band. 
There was a good attendance, and the programme gave general satis- 
faction. Mr. Lazarus again charmed all who heard him. Time has 
dealt gently and kindly with him, and his clarionet had as much 
sweetness, compass, and expression, as in the old days. The singing of 
Miss Armitage and Miss Heywood gave great pleasure, and they were 
loudly applauded. The violin performances of Mr. Otto Bernard also 
contributed much to the success of the concert, while the presiding 
genius, Mr, Adams, with piano, concertina, and bdton, made everything 
go well. Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Lazarus is again 
engaged for the concert on Thursday evening next.” 


Mdme, Peschka-Leutner recently sang “the Star-spangled banner” 
on the top of Bunker Hill Monument, to please a party. It was 
distinctly heard in Springfield, Lowel, Providence, and Concord. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


A very successful ‘‘ Bank Holiday Concert” was given in the 
Albert Hall on Monday last, under Sir Julius Benedict's direction, 
and supported by Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Foli. As might have been expected, the eminent vocalists 
just-named gratified their holiday audience immensely ; song after 
song being encored or received with tremendous applause. 
Mdme. Parepa led off with ‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas,” which gare 
with rare power; and, in response to a bis, substituted ‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer.” She was also encored in Ganz’s “ Sing, 
Birdie, sing,” and “Oh! say not woman’s heart is bought ;” 
but, instead of repeating the latter, “Coming through the rye ” 
was given. Mr. Reeves, who was in fine voice, and never sang 
better, resisted a determined effort’ to make him repeat 
“The Requital ;” but the enthusiasm excited by his splendid 
delivery of “The Bay of Biscay” could not be withstood, and the 
fine old sea-song, which always stirs the blood of the vikings, was 
repeated with equal effect. Signor Foli made a “hit” by an 
emphatic delivery of ‘‘ The brave old Oak,” and was not less for- 
tunate with a new song, by Sir. J. Benedict, entitled ‘* Labour 
and Rest.” An early opportunity will, doubtless, be afforded us 
of noticing this composition in such detail as its merits deserve. 
The balance of the programme was made up of selections for the 
organ, played by the Masters Le Jeune, and by popular music, 
arranged for military bands, under the direction of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, who received an “ovation” on appearing fresh from 
his American triumphs. 

ence anceoenls 


STRAUSS AND ALBERT WEBER. 
(From the “ New York Evening Mail.”) 

Strauss’s enthusiasm in regard to New York pianos was very great, 
and ‘culminated in the purchase of a Weber upright piano, which 
accompanies him for his music-room in Vienna, tn order to show his 
musical friends the best piano in the New World! In a letter he 
says :— 

“My Dear Mr. Weper,—Many thanks, in which my_ wife joins, for the 
beautiful upright piano you were kind enough to send to my room during my 
stay in your city. It has astonished me beyond measure. The fulness of its 
tone, its thorough musical quality, so even throughout, and the easiness and 
compactness of its touch, I have never before met. How so small an instru-* 
ment can contain a perfect orchestra surprises me. The grand piano used at 
the Academy at my concerts only heightens my opinion of your work. 
My heartiest wishes for your health and success. JOHANN STRAUSS. 

‘* Clarendon Hotel, July 21, 1872.” 

Such testimony is certainly a great compliment to our American 
pianoforte manufacturers in general, and Mr. Weber in particular. 

—_—~o-— 
WAGNER’S INFLUENCE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.) 

Str,—A perusal of the score of Aida has convinced me that Verdi is 
fast becoming a Wagnerite—his ideas failing him ; Ambroise Thomas, 
do; E. Reyer, do; Gounod (Romeo et Giuliette—last act), do, 
(Gounod, too, who was “ Meyerbeer le Petit).—Your obedient servant, 

Tueopaitus Queer, M. D. 
P.8.—Why does Richard Wagner never mention, in his books, 
Marie Louis Charles Zenobi Salvador Cherubini 7—T, Q. 
. —_o— 
‘RALPH THE HEIR.” 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

Sm,—My attention has just been drawn to a letter from Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, in which he objects to his name being connected with the 
drama, Shilly Shally, on the ground that, if it succeeds, 1 shall take 
all the money, and, if it fail, he will take half the discredit. Permit 
me to say this is ae chimera. Before I ventured, under advice, to 
put his name to the drama, I had secured actors who could make his 
exquisite characters and dialogue safe, even though J strung the 
scenes together. His share of the receipts in town and country will 
be faithfully paid him ; and I am amazed he ‘eould know me 80 little 
as to assume the contrary. My subsequent letters must have removed 
that droll notion from his mind, 1 think. I have only to add that 
henceforth his connection with the drama shall be purely commercial, 
and that I will submit to his wishesand rob him of all the credit due 
to him in theatres for those excellent characters and natural dialogues 
whose dramatic value his modesty has so undervalued.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Cuanies Reape. 

July 24, 
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MUSIC FOR THE BLIND. 
(To the Editor of the « Musical World.”) 

Sin,—Having read, in reference to the proposed ‘‘ Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind,” I have waited for some comment from 
the authorities of some of the existing institutions before venturing some 
remarks upon the subject. 

The article was based upon the assumption that only a “ superficial 
tuition in music” is given to the blind at any of the institutions 
already existing. Not only is this erroneous in regard to the institu- 
tion from which I write, but also, I believe, as regards more than one 
other. Here we have, under a competent instructor, a band of 
musicians, male and female, instrumentalists and vocalists, able to 
carry out regular services of Gregorian and Anglican music, anthems, 
é&c., in a manner that would do no discredit to any parish church in the 
kingdom, together with concerts of oratorio and other selected music, 
of which I will only say that it is a matter for regret that they are not 
more public than they have been heretofore. Many qualified musicians 
have gone out from this place who have held, and still hold, by positions 
of prominence and responsibility as organists, teachers, and tuners, and 
others are prepared to go out so soon as the necessary openings can be 
found. . 

I do not pretend that all that possibly can be done for the blind is 
done, either here or elsewhere, to enable us to compete for position and 
place in the outside world on anything like equal terms with others. 
Committees may do much in imparting knowledge or improving 
talents, but they cannot manufacture positions for usin which our 
knowledge and talents can be utilized. Very rare is it to find an 
opportunity for a blind person entering into. life to prove his powers 
unless supported by a weight of influence which few of uscan command. 
He may be quite as skilled a musician as nine in ten of those who hold 
similar posts to that he reeks; a facile accompanist, a painstaking 
teacher, exact and correct in time and tune, but, being blind, all his 
skill, all his study, counts for nothing. His applications for posts which 
he knows himself able to fill, are coolly answered with a regret that in 
his peculiar circumstances it cannot be entertained. This being 
the. difficulty with which the blind -are met—and not only is it 
the case with the blind musician, but to a greater or less extent, 
with blind workers of every class—it is not to be wondered 
at that it reacts with a most powerfully depressing influence upon 
all those who have charge of their training; discouraging them from 
attempting anything in their hehalf beyond the usual handicrafts. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the difficulty which exists of finding anything 
like compensating employment for blind musicians hasa most deterrent 
effect in existing institutions upon the encouragement of musical 
talents and abilities. Whether the difficulty will be diminished or 
otherwise by the establishment of an Academy of Music for the Blind, 
whose raison d’étre is the superficiality of musical instruction in existing 
schools, 1 am much inclined to doubt. The great need seems to be, 
not to multiply organizations for “ teaching” the blind, beyond those 
already existing, but sv to influence the minds and hearts of the public, 
that they may be able to utilise for the public good the knowledge 
they already have the means of acquiring. 

For the generality of my fellow-sufferers, I may say that, while we 
are far from wishing incompetency to be pardoned on the plea of 
affliction, we protest against having our affliction increased by being 
treated as hopeless disabilities.—I remain, Sir, dc, 

A Buinp Mousicat Strupenr. 


Se Nee 
ANOTHER QUEER NOTION ABUUT ENGLISH 
PATRONAGE. 

Sir,—I thank you for allowing me to expose my weaknesss in 
your widely circulated journal, and again offer you and your 
readers an opportunity of having a hearty laugh over my “queer 
notion "—that the swarm of foreign pretenders would be soon silenced 
if the leading gentlemen in the musical profession would set to work in 
earnest and take the matter up. We all require encouragement, but 
what encouragement is there for the young English singer? He works 
hard, gains the prize at the Royal Academy of Music, and, with careful 
study, would become eminent in his profession; but he soon 
finds that he has no chance of being heard, only occasionally 
at a concert given for some charity or benefit. ‘T'he press next 
day load him with praise,* which makes him more disheartened ; he 
ceases to study, and makes no further progress in his art. Now I have 
@ queer notion allthis can be changed, and will be changed, and 
“ English opera” and ‘‘ English singers” be something for Englishmen 
to be proud of. If our leading musicians will throw the same energy, 
carefully drill the young recruit, and boldly face the “ swarm of foreign 
pretenders,” as the «* Great Duke” did—success must follow !—and we 
shall have the Royal family and the nobility acknowledging it by their 
prosence at the “ English Operahouse,” and engaging Znglish singers 
for their private concerts, Yours &e.—R C. [* Do they ?—A.'S. S.| 
Bayswater. 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE JUBILEE. 


A correspondent of the New York Musical Review thus con- 
cludes a series of letters on the ‘ big shout” at Boston :— 

“ In bringing these necessarily extended remarks on the Jubilee toa 
close I cannot forbear to touch upon the conduct of the New York critics 
upon the result of the enterprise, which has provoked considerable 
comment in this city. Some of these knights of the stylus have 
wielded that weapon dipped in honey, others have used it dipped in gall. 
With the ‘Sir Oracles’ who have used the latter kind of ink, it only 
need be said that they must have been actuated by other motives than 
chose of strict ju-tice in giving the world the benefit of their descriptions. 
It is with the more courteous and kindly disposed that I have now to 
deal. These gentlemen while rendering us fair justice in regard to the 
impressive features of the festival, have generally assumed that the 
sensational element was predominant, and haveregarded it .as an 
attempt to accomplish impossibilities, particularly in the choral depart- 
ment. They have designated the chorus as an unwieldy body, too 
large for proper control, and have spoken of the impossibility of 
annihilating time and space and other kindred arguments, Now it is 
admitted that light and superficial music, with sensational accompani- 
ments, entered largely into the composition of the Jubilee, but it was by 
no means the predominating feature as I have endeavoured toshow. In 
respect to the impossibility of accomplishing certain choral effects with so 
large a body of singers, do not these gentlemen judge froma mistaken 
standpoint ? It is true we have to some extent failed in bringing out the 
requisite qualities in some of the oratorio selections; that we have 
failed in all, if you will, in regard to absolute accuracy:- but it was not 
because itwas impossible to succeed, but was owing to a combination of 
local and accidental circumstances which could have been easily 
controlled. All students of music know, and none better than New 
York critics, that in order to produce the qualities of power, grandeur, 
and sublimity, to their fullestextent, in the grand choralsof Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn a vast chorus is required. Nowif sycha 
chorus as our Jubilee presented the first week of its progress, is 
properly and sufficiently trained en masse, and at the performances 
formed in divisions, each under competent sub-conductors, who shall 
take the time beat, with precision, from the principal conductor, there 
is no reason why these qualities cannot be developed, and a chorus of 
twenty thousand sing as accurately as one of five hundred. We are 
yet infants in America in regard to the proper training of large choruses, 
as well as in our appreciation of classical music, but if our Jubilee has 
only taught the country this experience, and nothing else, it will not 
have been held in vain.” . 








Sr. Perenssure.—Signor Merelli seems to have found the manage- 
ment of Italian opera rather more lucrative than it is in some other 
European cities,” He is about to open a bank with a capital of half a 
million of roubles, and intends transferring the operatic business to 
his alter ego, Signor Ferri.—According to the Firenze Artistica, Signor 
Usiglio will be the new conductor of the Italian Opera—There is no 
truth in the report that the Censure has prohibited the Hamlet of 
M. Ambroise Thomas. Malle. Nilsson (Madame Rouzaud) will make 
her début here in it, as will also Cotogni, who will sustain the part of 
Hamlet. Gardoni_will be Laertes; Bagagiolo, the King ;-and Capponi, 
the Ghost. Signora Merson-Ferrucci will, probably, be the Queen. 

Sixty Bars Resr.—The performer on the kettle-drums at a certain 
Stadttheater in Saxony was very fond of doing a dram now and then. 
During the representation of a grand five-act opera one evening, he felt 
a craving for a little drop; he smacked his tongue again and agaia 
against the roof of his mouth without having a chance for two long 
hours of satisfying his inclination. At length, he saw an opportunity 
in the fourth act, where he had a rest of sixty bars. The temptation 
was too great; he could not resist it, for the wine shop was only a few 
paces from the Theatre. Scarcely had he finished his last roll upon bis 
drums, ere he laid down his drum-sticks, and, as if he had been shot, 
rushed out of the theatre towards the wine shop counting all the while: 
One, two, three, four, seven, eight, nine—he enters—eleven, twelve— 
the shop. Thirteen—Good evening—fourteen, fifteen—small go of 
brandy—sixteen—but quick—seven‘een, eighteen, nineteen—here !— 
thank you (drinks)—twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three— 
(drinks) —twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six—(drinks, “ A-a-h!”)— 
twenty-seven, twenty-eight—here is—twenty-nine—the money !— 
thirty, thirty-one—another, please |—thirty-two, thirty-three, thirty- 
four—(go is brought)—thirty-five—(he drinks)—thirty-seven, thirty- 
eight, thirty-nine, forty—here is—forty-one—the money—forty-two, 
forty-three—Good evening—forty-four—Landlord—forty-five, forty- 
six—I’m rather—forty-seven—pressed for time.—fifty, fifty-one, fifty- 
two—He again wends his way to his place in the orchestra, is ready, as 
he counts fifty-nine, and—bang ! as he counts sixty, he joins in the 
tutti, If that is not making the best use of one’s time, it would be 


difficult to say what is. 
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REVIEWS. 
Asupown & Parry. 

Waiting. Song. Words by E. H. Fracc. Music by H. MiLnarp. 

Tue public have almost had enough of songs wherein voice and 
instrument set up a feeble and unsatisfactory imitation of birds. 
Apart from this, there is little to be said against the example before us, 
which is, indeed, somewhat ambitious in style, and by no means 
ineffective. Mr. Millard writes with fluency, and considerable skill. 
It is evident, also, that he feels what he writes; in other words, that 
his music is the outcome of emotion, not merely the creation of the 
brain. This is an advantage to be cherished, and we think that with 
a little present abatement of pretence, the composer of “ Waiting” may 
make his mark, He should wait. 


The Song of the Robin. Romance for the pianoforte. By G. W. WARREN. 
A PLEASANT little effusion in F major, easy enough for very moderate 
ability, and sure to give satisfaction to an average home audience. 


Operatic Trios for three Performers on one Pianoforte, Nos. 7 and 8. By 
MICHAEL Watson. 


Tne well-arranged and effective scries of trios named as above is now 
enriched by themes from Fra Diavolo and La Sonnambula, the most 
familiar and popular subjects being chosen in each case. Few diffi- 
culties are presented, and we make no doubt that the new numbers 
will be as largely patronised as their predecessors. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by Ep>warp HorrMan. 


WE can only guess what M. Gounod would say were he to hear his 

serenade accompanied by the transcriber’s arpeggios, &c. But the 

popularity of the subject will reconcile the public at large to the 

liberties taken, and, after all, the effect of the arrangement is good in 

its way. The piece is not difficult. 

Air Irelandais, (‘* Believe me if.all those endearing young charms.”) Varié 
pour piano—par SypNey SMITH. 

Mr. Saurrg, whose skill in treating themes in the manner now fashion- 

able, knows no superior, has put forth his utmost power in this case. 

His transcription is unusually brilliant, while the theme is kept 

prominently forward, instead of being hidden in a mass of decorative 

appliances. 

Féte Militaire. Morceau Brillant pour piano—par SypNey Smiru. 

A sustLine and animated piece of characteristic music in the some- 

what unusual key of G flat major, with an episode in B major. It 

shows much fancy, and all that knowledge of easy effect for which 

Mr. Smith is remarkable. The music will demand some attention from 

all but pianists of more than average ability. 

L’ Ange du Berceau. Romance pour piano—par A, Gopwin Fow es. 

Tus piece is like so many hundred others that there is no need for us 

to describe it. All our readers know the average treatment with 

arpeggios, &c , of a sentimental theme. 


Gossamer Wings. 


Gounod’s Serenade. 


Legend for piano—by Jonn OLp. 


We like this piece. It is marked by ingenuity and fancy; it has 

pleasant themes, and it is not too difficult for the average amateur. 

The first movement is specially attractive, and aptly illustrates the 

motto chosen, ‘‘ Fairies smal], two feet tall, with caps red on their head, 

dance round onthe ground.” ‘The key is D flat major. Moreover, 

Ms re is not afraid to put his title-page in plain vernacular. Bravo, 
! 


Recollections of Gluck, No.1. The celebrated Gavotte. Arranged for the 
piano by Epwin M. Lorr. 


Tue sudden and extreme popularity of the Gavotte, played last season 
by Mdme. Schumann, has suggested this series of “ Recollections "—a 
series which we hope, will be an extended and successful one, Mr. 
Lott has arranged the now famous piece in good taste and with a due 
regard to average ability. 


Recollections of Mendelssohn, No. 3. Andante from the First Symphony, 
No. 4. The Ninety-Fifth Psalm. Transcribed for the pianoforte by 
Epwin M. Lorr. 

WE can hardly bring ourselves to approve of these transcriptions, which 

necessarily involve more or less change, of great orchestral and choral 

works, They are ever unsatisfactory, and do no manner of good which 
may not be accomplished in a more legitimate manner. 


Booszy & Co. 
Apart. Song. The words by L. L. B. Music by Comyn Vaucnan, 
A very simple song in E flat, adapted for mezzo-soprano or baritone. 


There is but little to say about it, save that the words are sentimental 
and the music easy. 





Horwoop & Crew. 
Coote’s Masquerade Lancers. 
Tue themes here employed are those of such popular songs as “ A 
starry night for a ramble.” They are adapted with Mr. Coote’s usual 
prs and make a good set. The title-page is gorgeous in gold and 
colours, 


Coote’s Burlesque Valse. 

In this case also Mr. Coote has used popular melodies, and with equally 
as good a result, Title-page less gorgeous than that of the “ Lancers,” 
but pretty, nevertheless, 

Weekes & Co. : 
Melodious and Characteristic. Piano Studies by Horton C Atison. Books 
1 and 2. . 

Tuese studies, which are of progressive difficulty, combine the interest 
of descriptive music with the advantage of music which is educational 
in a remarkable degree. Thus the composer has taken ideas such as 
‘“*The Brook,” “ The Chamois,” ‘‘ The Volunteers,” “The Minox,” 
and others equally suggestive; illustrating each by music which we 
are bound to say has great merit. A good deal is sometimes said 
about the “royal road” to excellence; and, if Mr, Allison has not 
discovered it as regards piano playing, he has certainly made the task 
of getting along much of the ordinary road an easy one. We almost 
envy the student who will use these exercises. They can hardly 
resist the temptation to become perfect as far as means allow. 


Duncan Dayison & Co. 
The Seasons. Duet for Soprano and Baritone. Composed by Dr. Fervt- 
NAND RAHLES. 

Tuls is likely to become a favourite duet for home use, especially as 
the baritone part can be taken by a mezzo-soprano without loss of effect. 
Dr. Rahles writes pretty themes, and treats them like a musician. 
Moreover, in the example before us, we see evidence of that poetic 
taste which discerns exactly by what means music can best be made to 
assist poetic ideas. The duet is in G major, and the compass of each 
part brings it within ordinary means, 


Christ is Risen from the Dead. Anthem for Easter; for trebles, tenors, and 
basses (altos ad lib), with organ accompaniment. Composed by R. T. 
Grepons, Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Sutton. 

Tuts anthem begins with a full chorus, maestoso in C major—a broad 

emphatic strain suited to the great announcement made. Then comes 

a semi-chorus (which may be sung as a trio), in the relative minor, and 

in well-studied relief to the opening movement. A final chorus in the 

original key, and of the original character, concludes an anthem well 
and carefully written, without pretence of any kind—good solid and 
satisfactory church music. 


The Rover. Song. Words and music by R. T. Grpsons. 

Tuis is a song of the sea, adapted for gentlemen amateurs who prefer a 
‘* rousing ditty”. of the kind sampled by “ A life on the ocean wave,” 
Mr. Gibbons writes well, and has reflected the true spirit of verses 
which suggest very strongly the joys of a free life. We have not seen 
of late a song more deserving attention by those who affect its species. 
The key is G major; compass moderate enough to suit most male 
voices. 


Do not’ Wound the Heart that Loves Thee. Song. Words by Dexter 
Smitu. Music by Sir Juttus BeNepict. 

In this song Sir Julius Benedict appears to special advantage as a 
writer of graceful and tender music. The first theme (D major) is 
marked by elegance of melody and accompaniment, as well as by those 
minute touches which show the hand of a master even more con- 
clusively than merits of an obvious kind, ‘I'he second movement, in 
B flat, is charming ; and its close, where a return is made to the open- 
ing theme, cannot fail to delight every cultivated ear. Sir Julius 
must be congratulated upon having added another to. his many 
successes in the department offsong composition, 


Bapen.—The last grand concert given by the Administration was 
extraordinarily successful, and the large room crowded to suffocation. 
The great attraction was that exerted by the names of Madame Mallinger 
and Herr Hill. Both these artists are special favourites here. Madame 
Mallinger was enthusiastically applauded in Agatha’s grand scena and 
air from Der Freischitz ; in Herr ‘Taubert’s two songs, ‘‘ Wiegenlied ” 
and “ Der Vogel im Walde,” and (with Herr Hill) in the duet from 
Don Juan. Herr Hill sang the air from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul ; ‘‘ Der 
fluthenreiche Ebro,” and “ Die Widmung,” by Schumann, together with 
asong by Abt. Herr Edmung Singer, from Cee played Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto. The ianist was Malle. foal Grund, 
- performed the Romance and Rondo from Chopin’s Concerto in k 
minor. 
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WAIFS. 

Madame Arabella Goddard returned to England, from America, on 
Saturday, by the Java, the same boat in which she sailed for New 
York, on the Ist of June. 

The latest:term for the Jubilee is ‘‘ that Boston Disturbance,” 

The cost of importing the Garde Republicaine band, to the Boston 
Festival, was £12,000. 

Mr. Franceso Berger and Madame Berger-Lascelles have left town to 
pay a series of visits in Ireland. 

Spontini’s La Vestale is to be produced at Bologna, by way of contrast 
to Lohengrin, we may presume. 

The “ Turk,” Hassim Pacha, who has lately written an opera for 
Constantinople, turns out to be no Turk, but an Italian. 

A daughter of Signor Tamberlick, having been preserved from 
threatened blindness by the skill of a young oculist, is about to marry 
her preserver, 

M. Victor Massé’s new opera, Paul et Virginie, will be produced at 
the Gaité, with M. Capoul as the hero, ‘I'he representative of the 
heroine is not yet named, 

Mr. John Thomas (harpist to Her Majesty) is engaged to perform 
and to adjudicate at the Eisteddfod to be heid at Portmadoe on the 
98th, 29th, and 30th inst. He will also conduct his cantata, The 
Bride of Neath Valley, in which Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas will sing the principal solos. 

Madame Peschka-Leutner—says an American reporter— has been 
captured by a Brooklyn manager, who has announced one concert at 
the Rink. It isn’t big enough. Peschka was specially built, or her 
voice was, for the Boston Jubilee, and that being over she should be 
allowed to retire again into obscurity. 

During the visit of the American fleet at Southampton, the admiral 
gave a ‘‘dance” on board his magnificent ship, and, when the guests 
were taking their departure, the officers escorted them to the gangway. 
The American band then struck up the National Anthem, and its now 
unanimously accepted pendant, ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales,” 

The last time Joe Jefferson wasin St. Louis, Judge Joseph Gillespie 
was prevailed upon to go and see Rip Van Winkle. This was the first 
play the Judge had ever witnessed. When asked what he thought 
about it, he replied: ‘‘Hem! hem! confounded ridiculous. The 
idea of a poor Dutch woman over the wash-tub with diamond rings on 
her fingers.” The Judge has never been to a play since. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa left London on Thursday, en route to Cairo, 
where she is to make her début in October. Madame Parepa will go 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy, and remain some time at 
Ischia, for the baths. Madame Parepa will also visit Malta, where she 
made her first appearance on the operatic stage, and thence proceed to 
Cairo, vid Alexandria, She is not going to St, Petersburgh this season. 

A gentleman who does the “ personals” for an American paper, says :— 

“Wehli, the pianist, appears to have been unfortunate at the Boston 
Festival. The Wehli pants were overlooked. ‘This is the first time in a 
long experience that his trousers failed him, and he is said to have attributed 
it to the size of the building. One would have supposed that a man of 
Wehli’s shrewdness would have had Jubilee trousers for the occasion.” 

An American poet thus begins a parody of Tennyson :— 

“ Come into the garden, Maud, 
With a brickbat and a stone ; 
Here’s the biggest cat you ever ‘ saw’d’ 
A-gnawing a chicken bone! 
Run like the mischief, Maud— 
I'm here with the beast alone.” 

The General commanding at Marseilles’ has published an announce- 
ment that during the representation of Rabagas any person who 
applauds or hisses will be brought before a Council of War. The 
tumults to which M. Sardou's play have given rise seem to justify an 
order which would not be tolerated under any less advanced form of 
government than that which in France goes by the name of a “ Re- 
ek and for which we are indebted to the “ Glorious Revolution” 
0 . 

We quote as follows from an American correspondent :— 

“Gilmore is arranging a series of Festivals for all the American cities. Let 
us calm ourselves. The city which produces the biggest drum is to be awarded 
apremium. This is in the true spirit of art. Chicago has already proposed 
to combine the drum and the Coliseum in one masterly effort of architecture, 
and actually hold its festival in its drum, and let the 200,000 chorus singers 
beat it while they sing. There is no end to our progress now. ‘The foreign 
bands don’t want to go home. Baked beans and enthusiasm have utterly 
demoralized them. - More anon. My feelings overpower me, and the twenty 


. thousand are now singing ‘ Tommy Dodd.’ Its ponderous waves roll through 


my soul with the majesty of eternity.” 





In a recent number of the People’s Magazine it is said with truth that 
there can be no doubt that music exerts a wondrous and mysteriously 
potent Christian influence. Not only have all the great musicians been 
born in the Christian era, and within the sphere of the Christian 
Church, but their mightiest efforts have been evoked by Christian 
themes and dedicated to spiritual ends. It wasa great mistake in the 
old Puritans to attempt to banish organs and “ curious singing,” on the 
ground of being only “ proper for Popish dens,” because, in so doing, 
they were divesting their praise and prayer of the most beautiful and 
edifying portion of Christian worship. And on the other hand, those 
who exhibit the. very antithesis to Puritanism frequently s:t whole 
parishes in a ferment because they will not temper their zeal with 
discretion, sobriety, or decorum, but seizing upon the one pretext of their 
“ heartiness,” yell like savages, and call it ‘‘ making melody in hearts.” 

A correspondent of the Springfield Republican writes of the leader 
of the Prussian band at Boston :— 


“IT was much interested in the history given us yesterday from Herr Saro, 
concerning his numerous orders. The first is the iron cross, given only for 
bravery in the field. This he wears for the whole band, which distinguished 
itself. The second medal is the military mark of honour for twenty-five 
year’s services in the army. The third was bestowed in the late war with 
France, 1870-1; every one of the band wears this medal. The 
fourth is in remembrance of the campaign against Austria in 1866; 
several of the band wear it. The fifth is the Hohenzollern medal 
given in the campaign against Denmark. The sixth is the Austrian 
bravery medal, bestowed in 1863, at the reunion celebrating the 
fiftieth birthday of the Kaiser Franz Regiment; the Emperor of Austria 
personally bestowing it. The seventh is the French military medal, ranking 
second to the legion of honour, which holds the highest place of merit. 
Napoleon the Third gave it in person, in 1867, as first prize for the best music 
at the National Exhibition. Herr Saro wears also a gold buckle, given him 
for twenty years’ active service.” 

The action of the South Kensington authorities in the matter of the 
Albert Hall Choral Society has resulted in the formation of a new 
association which is to be named after its conductor and is to be termed 
“ Gounod’s Choir,” The number of voices is, to be limited to 240, 
divided as follows: seventy sopranos, forty altos, sixty tenors, and 
seventy basses. The conductor is to possess sole administrative 
authority, but he is to be aided in the general business arrangements 
by a committee of members, The season extending from November to 
May will include a weekly rehearsal on ‘Tuesday evening, and a.series 
of Saturday evening concerts at St. James’s Hall. All the proceeds 
arising from the regular concerts will be devoted to a fund. tor 
organizing an orchestra. M. Gounod, in his announcement of the 
project, says that his sole object in entering upon itis the advancement 
of art, and that Mrs. Weldon has promised to aid him in the instruc- 
tion of the choir in the art of English pronunciation. Asan addition 
to our metropolitan vocal societies, the new choir will doubtless be 
welcomed in the musical world, and there can be little question that if 
the promise of the prospectus is fulfilled it will be able to pursue its 
way with success.—Choir. 

Mendelssohn killed himself with overworking his excitable brain. 
His premature death was as complete a case of suicide as if he had daily 
opened a vein in hisarm and deprived himself of an ounce of blood. 
That his brain was premature in its physical growth cannot be doubted. 
The Ottet in E flat, which he wrote at the age of sixteen, is the work 
of an experienced and thoroughly trained musician; and the overture 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream, which he wrote at eighteen, is not 
only as thoroughly original a composition asany that he ever afterwards 
produced, but it can not be matched for originality by any other work 
of genius produced by one so young. What Mendelssohn needed, 
therefore, was a clear conviction that the indulgence of his excitable 
temperament, whether in work or in mere pleasure, was equivalent to 
self-destruction. Whereas, from the first, he seems never to have 
dreamed for a moment that for himself the one grand duty was the 
cultivation of a certain amount of idleness per diem. So far from this, 
he lived at high-pressure speed wherever he was and whatever he was 
doing. When he was paying his addresses to the lady whom he soon 
after married, he was so ill through excitement that his docter sent him 
off for a course of sea-bathing, in order to strengthen his nerves before 
he made the lady the offer he was contemplating. After the death of his 
sister Fanny, which told so heavily.upon him, he resumed his labours 
with eager haste and burning zeal, in spite of repeated headaches and 
attacks of faintness. His wife in vain intreated him to spare himself. 
«“ Let me work on,” he said; ‘‘ for me, too, the hour of rest will come.” 
When his friends assailed him with similar remonstrances, he replied, 
« Let me work while it is yet day. Who can tell how soon the bell 
may toll?” Who, indeed, they might have added, when the first 
laws of nature are violated? All this while the increase in his nervous 
irritability never suggested to him the mischief that was going on. It 
showed itself in listening to music, or in playing himself. 
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An organ-grinder, an old veteran, who understands the power of 
printers’ ink, lately paid the editor of a down East paper twenty-five 
cents for a puff. The newspaper man, who had not made a cash entry 
in his books for a week, responded promptly in his next issue with the 
following :— 

‘Mr. Rubini Likwisky, an Italian nobleman, arrived in this city yesterday 
with one of the finest hand-organs we have ever seen since we were in Rome. 
During the afternoon he moved through the streets, discoursing rich music, 
attracting large numbers of listeners among the élite of our village, We 
have heard the music of all nations, and a thousand organ-grinders, but none 
in our judgment could throw such pathos and subtle expression into the machine 
as does Mr. Likwisky. His rendition of the popular air, ‘ Bully for me,’ 
was simply superb. He will remain in town for a few days, and families 
wishing his services by the day can procure them at twenty-five cents. His 
instrument is set for six tunes, but he can sing and do a very fair jig. Try 
him a whack!” 


Carro.—It is said that Madame Artét will replace Signora Galletti 
at the Vice-Regal Theatre, as the latter lady will be prevented by cir- 
cumstances from fulfilling her engagement. Other authorities assert 
that Madame Parepa-Rosa will be Signora Galletti’s substitute. 

Kanisrvne.—It is said that Herr Max Zenger, second or third 
Capellmeister at the Theatre Royal, Munich, will succeed Herr Levi 
here. Herr Zenger is favourably known for his opera of Ruy Blas, 
and his oratorio of Kain, the former work having been successfully 
produced in Mannheim and the latter at Stuttgardt. 

Minay.—Signor Cagnoni’s latest opera, Papa Martin, which was a 
novelty here, has been successfully produced at the Politeama. Signor 
Braga’s opera, Gli Avventurieri, and an entirely new work, Gara 
d’Amore, by Signor Bianchi, are announced at the same theatre.— 
When the two new theatres, the Teatro dal Verme, otherwise Teatro 
Donizetti, and the Teatro della Commedia, otherwise the Teatro 
Goldoni, are completed, as they shortly will be, this city will contain 
fourteen theatres, namely; the Scala, the Cannobiana, the Carcano, 
the Santa Radegonda, the Fossati, the Nuovo Re’, the Milanese, the 
Teatro d’Estate, the Fiando, the Goldoni, and the Donizetti. 

Srraspurc.—The Municipal Council decided that no grant should 
be allowed the new theatre, and that the Apffel subsidy ahould be 
devoted exclusively to the Municipal Conservatory of Music. ‘This 
decision did not meet with the approval of the supericr Administration, 
who refused to agree to the budget of the Corporation. The Municipal 
Council were consequently obliged to yield, and allow the theatre a 
grant. The question now was under what form it should be given, 
Herr Stockhausen proposed a plan which was unanimously adopted, 
His idea was that the Corporation shall pay a complete orchestra, and 
place it gratuitously at the service of the Theatre. This will be 
equivalent to an annual grant of at least 50,000 frances, but, as a set-off, 
the members of the band, when not engaged in evening performances 
or rehearsals, will be at the service of the town, The professors of the 
Conservatory will be members. The town will thus be enabled to 
give concerts for artistic and charitable purposes, and continue the 
series of Conservatory Concerts for which the place has long been 
famous. The Director of the Conservatory will not conduct at the 
Theatre. 

NoTuIneG NEW UNDER THE Sux.—In No, 29 of the Gartenlaube we 
read an.account of certain musical doings which strongly suggest a 
comparison with the late grand Peace Jubilee at Boston. Unique in 
the annals of music, observes our German contemporary, was the 
concert given in Dresden on the 13th July, 1615, at the wish of 
George, Elector of Saxony. The entire concert was to constitute a 
sort of oratorio, treating of the history of Holofernes. he book was 
written by a certain Mathesius Pflaumenkern, and. the music composed 
by HilariusGrundmaus, Hofeantor. After submitting his plan to the 
Elector, Grundmaus: not only obtained the latter’s consent, but a 
present of five barrels of beer from the Electoral brewery, with an 
order to do something special and extraordinary, the Elector engaging 
to pay all expenses. On the strength of this, all the musicians of 
Germany, Switzerland, of the canton of Vaud, of Poland, and of Italy, 
were invited, with their pupils, to the Grand Musical Festival at 
Dresden. On the day of St. Cyrillus, the 9th July, 1615, there were 
576 instrumentalists, and 990 vocalists in the city, ‘The former had 
brought with them not only known instruments, but others which were 
very rare, and which people had never seen before. ‘The monster 
double-bass of a certain Rapotzky, from Cracow, in Poland, attracted 
especial attention. It was packed in a waggon drawn by eight mules, 
and was seven ells high. A short ladder was fitted in a very clever 
and artistic manner to the instrument, and by means of this ladder 
Rapotzky produced at pleasure the high and low notes, flying quickly 
up and down it, bow in hand. A student of the name of Rumpler, 
trom Wittemberg, undertook the part of Holofernes, having previously 
obtained from Court the special permission to strengthen and moisten, 





free of cost, his tremendously powerful bass voice at the tavern. On 
the appointed day the concert took place behind the Finkenbusch, round 
a hill, after the necessary scaffoldings and stands had been raised for the 
spectators in front, as well as for the musicians and the Court. For 
fear Rapotsky’s monster double-bass might not be strong enough for 
the mass of other instruments, the Cantor had a thick ship’s cable made 
fast to the four sweeps of a windmill upon the hill; the cable had to 
represent the notes of the tenors, and was played on with a blunted 
woodsaw. Near the semicircle formed by the musicians stood a large 
organ, which Pater Serapion managed with his fists. Instead of 
kettle-drums, brewing coppers were substituted, but, as it struck the- 
Cantor that even these might be too weak, the Elector ordered some 
pieces of ordnance to be brought to the spot ; these were kept constantly 
charged, and let off by the Chief-Court-Cannonier, in strict accord- 
ance with the score. This exceedingly strange musical festival was, 
extraordinarily successful, and excited the admiration of all present.-— 
Among the vocalists, Donna Bigozzi, from Milan, especially distin- 
guished herself, but what with shakes, runs, quavers, specimens of 
bravura, and all sorts of other adornments, she so overtaxed her 
strength that she died three days afterwards. Rumpler, the student, 
seconded by the monster double-bass, sang an air with so fearfully fine 
a voice that every one trembled. The whole wound up with a highly 
artistic double fugue, during which the two choruses came to blows in 
all seriousness, for the foreign singers, who represented the flying 
Assyrians, were pelted with unripe fruit and clods of earth by the 
Dresden choristers, who had assumed the part of the triumphant 
Israelites, The Elector was highly amused with this incident, at 
which he laughed heartily. It was with great difficulty that the 
strangers could be prevented from paying their adversaries back in 
their own coin; if they had done so the festival might have come toa 
mournful termination, Grundmaus, the Hofcantor, was rewarded with 
a cask of Niersteiner and fifty Meissner florins. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Duncan Davison & Co,—‘‘ Waiting but to say Farewell,” Ballad by James J. 
Monk. “ Trente pour Cent.” Valse par G. Tartaglione, 
Avcexer & Co,—‘* Triumphal March,” by James J. Monk, ‘‘ The Woodlands 

. With my Song resound,” Song by A. Dawson, 

Assapowy & Parry.—‘‘ Tried and True," Ballad, and “ Romance Poetique,” pour 
piano, by James J. Monk, 

Cramer, Woop & Co.— Why ask me to repeat my ldve?” Duettino, by Jane 
Schenley. 

Rozert Cocks & Co,—“ Evening,” by Brinley Richards, ‘ Moonlit Waters,” by 
W. 8. Rockstro, “Gavotte,” from Bach's Sixth Sonata, by G. F. West, 
“A Rose in Heaven,” and ‘For old love's sake,” Songs by Franz Abt, 
“ When the soft South Wind, Ballad by W. T. Wrighton. 

W. Czeryy—* Rosa Clare,” and ‘‘ Thy Name," Songs by Berthold Tours, 

Lamsorn Cock & Co.—* Cease your Funning,” for piano, by Westley Richards, 
** Kattie,” Oh linger,” and ‘* Without thine ear,” Songs by Charles Salaman, 

R. Mitts & Sons,—‘‘ L’Onda,” Barcarola, di C. Deostella, 

W. Mortey.-—‘‘ Silent Footsteps,” Ballad by Louis Pereira. 

Nove..o, Ewer & Co.—‘* The Grange March,” by F. H. Burstall. 

Hime & Son (Liverpool).— The Street Arab,” Scena by James J, Monk, 

Hewitt (Hall),—“ Six Hymn Tunes.” 

Merzver & Co,—-“ The Office of the Holy Communion,” by James J. Monk, 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. , 
London : Dowcaw Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
Maite the throat, 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
establish its great virtues, 
'o be obtained of all Whole- 














Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, full 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


Just Published, 


“CHRIST IS RISEN FROM THE DEAD,” 


ANTHEM FOR TREBLES, TENORS, AND BASSES, 
(ALTOS, ad, lib.) 

WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Composed and Dedicated to his Friend and Master, 
SIR GEORGE J. ELVEY, Mus. D., Oxon, 

By his gratefal and affectionate Pupil, 

R. T. GIBBONS. 

Price 4s, ‘ 
‘London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS READY THIS DAY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper; 4s. cloth, 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words. Price 
Qs. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 


country. 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 14d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 


Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Aveust Number contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL,” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 














London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Ma. SIMS REEVES with great success. 


Price 4s, 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 











MY TRUE LOVE HAS. MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 

Composed expressly for Madlle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s. 

London: BOOSEY & OO., Holles Street. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


« COMPOSED BY 





HOLLES STREET. 





IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 














Home. Lemmens-Sbherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 













No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 


» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 















Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 















PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. , 

Vocal Exercises, however, are. much neglected, owing, in a grea 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. . 

The ‘object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 

ible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
iveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. : 



















LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAYISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE 


NEW PIRCES. 


Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
, OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 


PARAPHRASE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Fete Militaire. | 
MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. - 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM. OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, . 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under. 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed. upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
more useful than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— ‘ 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge, The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,"— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure," 
—WNews of the World, 

‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed," —Lioyd's, ’ . ° 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and i tion are inculcated, ged and r led.” —Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times. 

‘*That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho. 

‘The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,""—Zvening Standard, 

* Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief*principle of which .is the exercise of the pupil's memory by ~ 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,” —Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble, "—Dispatch, 

‘* These books may be regarded in @ two-fold capacity—first, ag books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device.’ Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”"—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”"— Manchester Guardian, . ; 

‘It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same objeet that has yet been published,"— Mereury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to. the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

‘* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Li Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malecrn News, 

“It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Boks. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to doso0,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Bvok feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advautege 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 








mony."—Sunday Times, 


AY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL &.CO., 50, New!Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 





Peni OY Ean labad be War auTem, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 


W144M Dowoan Davizow, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, 


Saturday, Aug, 10, 1872, 





